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VOLUME. III _ | 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO FRENCH 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to some of the 
fundamental elements in a course of study designed to prepare 
students to teach the modern foreign languages in the secondary 
schools. The first essential in such a program of study is the 
opportunity to acquire a practical knowledge of the language 
studied, which includes the ability to speak, write, and pronounce 
it well. 

The importance of accurate pronunciation cannot be over- 
estimated. A good pronunciation is necessary not only because 
of its practical value in reading and speaking the language, but 
also because it enables the student better to interpret and appre- 
ciate literature. 

I wish to speak particularly of the problem of teaching French 
pronunciation. That the subject presents serious difficulties 
to English speaking students is a well-known fact. However, 
experience has shown that these difficulties can be overcome and 
that the American student can be taught to pronounce French 
correctly. The question for our immediate consideration is 
how can the University best equip those who are to teach the 
subject. In answer to this question, I would say that the person 
best prepared to teach French pronunciation is the one who 
not only has a good pronunciation, but who also has a good 
knowledge of phonetics. The phonetic method offers a scientific 
and accurate basis for a correct pronunciation. Whether the 
teacher employs the phonetic system of sound symbols or not, 
he should know the physiological processes involved in making 
French sounds and should be able to explain these processes to 
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his pupils. Personally, however, I believe strongly in the use 
of the complete phonetic system in the class room, including 
phonetic transcription and the use of the sound symbols. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that many high school teachers of French 
have had little or no training in phonetics. If prospective teachers 
were given the opportunity for such training and were required 
to take advantage of it, the phonetic system would doubtless 
soon be much more widely used. Anyone who has tried this 
method knows how valuable it is as an aid in acquiring an 
exact knowledge of French sounds. In this connection Professor 
Coleman (THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, I, 155) says: 
“How can we give, most economically and effectively, to students 
who have passed the age of facile and unthinking imitation, 
workable instructions for pronouncing French? I hold that 
nothing does so much to supplement the teacher’s practice and 
example as clear and simple explanations of the physiological 
processes involved in making the sounds of the language. Not 
that imitation can be dispensed with; it is of primary importance. 
No teacher who has a poor pronunciation can hope that his 
students will escape the penalty of constantly hearing the sounds 
badly made, no matter what system he may summon to his aid.” 

A serious defect in our modern language teaching is the neglect 
of the spoken language. This neglect is often due to the fact 
that the teacher has an imperfect command of the foreign idiom. 
It is also due in part to the influence of the advocates of the 
“translation method.’”’ Teachers of either of the two types just 
mentioned are likely to devote very little time to oral work, 
which means a very serious loss to the student. The actual use of 
the foreign language as a medium of instruction invariably inter- 
ests the student and gives him a sense of mastery that nothing 
else can bring. His practical command of the foreign idiom also 
enables him to appreciate more fully the literature of the people 
whose language he is studying. Moreover, the use of the foreign 
language in the class room always stimulates both the teacher and 
the pupil to more extended study and greater mental activity. 
The problem that presents itself immediately, however, is that of 
securing high school teachers that are able to use the foreign 
idiom as a medium of instruction. The only way to meet this 
difficulty is to give the prospective teacher an opportunity to 
acquire a practical command of the language that he expects 
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to teach. The responsibility for such training rests largely 
with the universities engaged in training teachers for the secondary 
schools. If the direct method is used in the universities, the high 
school teachers will be prepared to use it. 

Another defect in our modern language instruction is the 
neglect of prose composition. Many of the students entering 
Stanford University with credits for four vears of high school 
French have to take our second-year composition. A young lady 
recently told me that she had had three years of college French 
and that practically all her work after the first year was transla- 
tion. Should we be surprised to find such students weak in 
composition? The severest test of the teacher’s knowledge 
of the language is in written and oral work. This is the part 
of his teaching in which he is most likely to be weak The prospec- 
tive teacher should, therefore, take advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the University for drill in compositon and conversation 
during the entire period of his preparation. By composition is 
meant, not only translation from English, but also practice in 
putting one’s thoughts directly into the foreign language, the 
use in connected prose of material gathered from reading or 
assigned by the instructor. 

Closely connected with practice in writing the language is the 
study of grammar. In this connection, I desire to call special 
attention to the importance of interpreting syntax, as far as 
possible, in the light of the mental laws upon which grammatical 
rules are based. If studied in this way, grammar is no longer a 
mere catalogue of facts, but reveals something of the mental 
history of the race that made it. The laws governing the position 
of the adjective and the use of the imperfect indicative will suffice 
to illustrate the value of this method of interpreting French 
syntax.! 

That the position of the French adjective depends upon the 
mental attitude of the speaker seems to be a generally accepted 
fact. As a rule, the adjective standing before its substantive 
is an emotional epithet (un cruel ennemi, noble audace!). When 
the adjective follows the substantive, however, it is an intellectual 
epithet, a logical distinguisher (un livre anglais, une table ronde). 





‘For a more detailed treatment of this question, compare my article entitled 
“A Suggestion with Reference to the Interpretation of French Grammar,” 
published in the Modern Language Bulletin, vol. 11, pp. 2-5. 
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For instance, in the phrase, une table ronde, the adjective ronde 
distinguishes the particular kind of table in question from other 
tables of different shapes. This theory was first stated by Vinet 
(Chrestomathie francaise, I1), who said: “On pourrait dire en 
général que l’esprit place l’épithéte aprés le substantif, et que 
l’Ame la place plus volentiers devant.’ 

In an article on “‘The French Past Definite, Imperfect, and 
Past Indefinite’’ (Modern Philology, VI, 45-53), Professor E. 
C. Armstrong calls attention to the fact that the mental attitude 
of the speaker toward the assertion he is making determines the 
choice of the past tense to be used in any given case. He shows 
that the definition which makes of the imperfect the tense for 
continuation and repetition is unsatisfactory because continuation 
and repetition may be expressed by the past definite: 

Pendant quinze jours al travailla. 

Pendant un mots il partit chaque matin a sept heures 

According to Professor Armstrong, the speaker uses the im- 
perfect when he wishes to stress or to fix attention upon continuance 
or repetition in past time: 

Il écrivait, quand je suts entré dans la chambre. 

Il se levait toujours de bon matin. 

The university training of the high school teacher of modern 
foreign languages should include sufficient work in the literature 
and history of the thought and civilization of the people whose 
language he is to teach to enable him to guide students in these 
fields. While the high school teacher of modern foreign languages 
is not expected to give a course in literature, a good knowledge 
of the literature of the language he is teaching is exceedingly 
important. I desire to call attention especially to the oppor- 
tunities for teaching literature in reading courses. 

In the first place, the reading matter should be selected from 
the best available texts. The student should have the oppor- 
tunity to read some of the best works of modern authors. The 
number of good texts at the teacher’s disposal is so large that 
it is easy to select works that have a real literary value. Before 
beginning to read the text selected, the teacher should also give 
a lecture pointing out the main characteristics of the author and 
the literary school to which he belongs. Some information as to 
the facts of the author’s life, his ideas, and his literary style 
will enable the student to appreciate the books read and may 
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also give him a taste for literature. Then, while the play or the 
novel is being read by the class, the teacher should ask questions 
on the plot and characters. To lead the pupils to understand 
the purpose of the writer in any given book, his method of develop- 
ing the plot and the type of characters that he describes, is a sure 
way of stimulating their interest in literature. Questions on the 
best passages and the most. striking episodes will also be helpful. 
The purpose of such questions should be to induce the student to 
think about the book he is reading and to try to lead him to appre- 
ciate its literary qualities. 

The purpose of the writer is to emphasize the fact that reading 
matter should not be allowed to serve merely as material for the 
study of grammar, but that the story or the play read should be 
studied as literature. The subject matter and the literary 
qualities of the texts read should be discussed and the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the author brought out. 

A very important part of the preparation of high school teachers 
of the modern foreign languages is training on the pedagogical 
side. The first essential in teaching is a thorough knowledge of 
the subject to be taught. It goes without saying that no one can 
teach French, German or Spanish without having a good knowl- 
edge of the language that he is to teach. However, the teacher 
who, in addition to a knowledge of the subject matter, employs 
the best method in presenting his subject, will be far more 
successful, other things being equal, than the one who has not 
had such training. A good method is an exceedingly important 
part of the teacher’s equipment. Poor teaching is often due to 
the fact that the teacher does not know how to present his subject 
in such a way as to interest his pupils and stimulate them to think. 
With most scholars, I fancy that the scholarly appetite was stirred 
first when they came in contact with some inspiring teacher who 
knew how to awaken in them a desire for intellectual achievement 
and who, through wise guidance, gave them a vision of the possi- 
bilities of some line of study. ; 
OLIVER M. JOHNSTON. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 














GERMAN IN THE UNIVERSITY ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In the Elementary School of the University of Chicago German 
is begun in the fourth grade and carried on till the end of the 
seventh grade. Upon entering the fourth grade the pupil elects 
either French or German, and he is expected to continue the 
language chosen up to high school and through at least two years 
of high school. The classes meet five times a week for periods 
of thirty minutes each. No preparation for the lesson is required 
in the fourth grade, but in the fifth grade from ten to fifteen 
minutes are spent on each lesson. The preparation in the sixth 
and seventh grades demands from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Much of this preparation is done in the regular class period, so 
that as a matter of fact very little time is spent on the subject 
outside of class. 

The pedagogic principles underlying the German course in 
the Elementary School are practically the same as those on which 
the French course is based. The method used in the teaching 
of German is therefore very similar to the one used in the French. 
Since this method has been only recently (in the January, 1918, 
number of this magazine) described in detail by Miss J. Spink, 
it seems unnecessary to go over the German course in the same 
way. It is therefore thought best to give merely an outline of 
the material used in the German course and to indicate where this 
course differs from the French course, the difference being due 
to the difference in the nature of the two languages. 


Grade IV 
PRONUNCIATION 


The pronunciation of German offers fewer difficulties than the 
pronunciation of French, and it is consequently possible to pro- 
ceed more rapidly with a beginning German class in the Elementary 
‘Sthool than with a beginners’ class in French. There is no 
systematic phonetic training, but when a child has difficulty in 
producing the new sounds he is shown /row to produce them. 
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VOCABULARY 


The course begins with the objects in the rooms. In connection 
with the objects, colors are taken up. The German alphabet 
is taught and the new words are frequently spelled aloud. Objects 
are followed by numbers from one to one hundred. The first 
verbs learned are “‘gehen,”’ “‘laufen,’’ “‘stehen,” ‘‘kommen,”’ 
“legen,” ‘“‘nehmen,’’ “schreiben,”’ “klopfen.’’ Their meaning is 
illustrated by actions. In connection with these verbs the com- 
monest prepositions, such as “‘in,” “‘an,”’ “auf,” “unter,” etc., are 
taught. After the subjects which the room offers are fairly 
exhausted, pictures are introduced. These pictures are friezes 
used for the decoration of nurseries in Germany. They are 
chosen because they offer only a few actions at a time, so that 
the children can actually master the vocabulary of the picture. 
In connection with each picture rhymes, riddles, songs, little 
dialogues, poems, or short stories are taught. Usually eight pic- 
tures are introduced during the first year. The subjects of these 
pictures are: 1. Children watching geese; 2. Children crossing 
a brook; 3. Children playing battledore and shuttlecock; 4. 
Christmas; 5. Children playing ball; 6. Children cooking and 
setting the table; 7. Children washing and drying clothes; 
8. The farmyard. 

The following rhymes, songs, etc., are learned during this year. 
(Nearly all of this material is to be found in ‘‘Far kleine Leute,” 
by A. T. Gronow, Ginn and Company.) 


Rhymes: Eins, zwei, drei, die Henne legt ein Ei, etc 
Eins, zwei, drei, vier, ein Stick Papier, etc. 
Eins, zwei, drei, vier, fainf, sechs, sieben, 
Wo ist denn der Hans geblieben, etc. 
Muh, muh, muh, so spricht die Kuh, etc. 
Alle meine Enten, etc. 
Backe, backe, Kuchen, etc. 
Das ist der Daumen, etc. 


Riddles: Ich habe einen Mund and keinen Kopf, etc. 
Ich habe Augen und sehe nicht, etc. 
Rumpelchen, Pumpelchen, etc. ; 
Es hat keine Beine und kann doch gehen, ete. 
Auf einem Baum sitzen neun Vogel, etc. 
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Dialogues: Guten Morgen, Herr Meier. 
Kauft mir eine Gans ab. 
Annemarie. 


A, B, C. 

Hopp, hopp, hopp. 

Kommt ein Vogel geflogen. 
Schlaf, Kindlein, schlaf. 

O Tannenbaum. 

Der Besen. 

Hanselein, willst du tanzen? 
Spannenlanger Hansel. 


Singing Games: Wer eine Gans gestohlen hat. 
Haschen in der Grube. 
Die Waschfrauen. 
Es geht ein Bauer in den Wald. 


Der Wolf und die Ganse. 

Jakob, wo bist du? 

Ich seh’ etwas, was du nicht siehst. 

Kind, wer zupft dich am Haar. 

Ingeldi, mingeldi, hopp, hurra, wie 

viele Finger sind in der Hoh’? 

Ich heisse Specht, wie heisst du? 

(Talking game. Each child takes the name of a 
bird.) 

Der Gemiisemarkt. 


READING 

During the first six weeks the children have no book. They 
do, however, read sentences from the blackboard. By this time 
they can pronounce simple German words when they see them. 
Now they are introduced to a primer, “Deutsche Fibel’”’ by J. 
Sommer and A. Ostermann, Baltimore, Maryland, which contains 
many pictures and short sentences based on these pictures. 
This book is not only read, but practically memorized by the class. 
The book has only the German type and in order to make sure 
that the children know the letters each lesson is copied after it 
has been read a number of times. After six months of this work 
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the children begin to read simple stories in Foster’s ‘Geschichten 
und Marchen.” They read about ten of these stories, but the 
teacher reads a number of others aloud to the class. 


GRAMMAR 


There is no formal grammar taught. We have some drill in 
the use of ‘‘der, die, das’”’ and in the plural forms of nouns. 


Grade V 
VOCABULARY 

The vocabulary which this grade is required to know by the end 
of the year is chiefly found in the first fifty lessons of ‘Fur kleine 
Leute.”’ Part of this work is only a review of last year’s work. 
Weuse this method: In going over a new lesson the children point 
out the words which are new to them. These words ere under- 
lined and if the children cannot guess their meanings from the 
content they are asked to look them up in the vocabulary. In 
fact, special drill is given in looking up words. The children 
then study the new words until they not only know the meaning, 
but can also give the German sentences in which they occur. 
To bring about variety and also for the sake of review, pictures are 
introduced. We use “Wilke’s Anschauungsbilder, Verlag von S. 
Hirzel, Leipzig.’’ The children already know the names of many 
objects in these pictures, but the picture offers them the chance to 
use the familiar wordsinanewconnection. The following pictures 
aretakenup: 1. Der Wald; 2. Der Obstgarten; 3. Der Blumen- 
garten; 4. Das Dorf; 5. Der Winter. 

Three games which afford excellent opportunity for conversa- 
tion are introduced this year. (They are found in “Fir kleine 
Leute.”’) 

1. Der Tisch ist gedeckt. 

2. Alle Végel fliegen. 

3. Wasser, Luft, Feuer, Erde. 

It is understood, of course, that during these games, as during 
a regular lesson, no English is to be spoken unless a child asks 
special permission to do so. If a child breaks this rule, he is 
given some small task, such as memorizing a rhyme in German 
for the next day. The children consider this restriction of English 
speech and the task both in the nature of a game and it is not 
long before no English is heard in the class room. 
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READING 

In addition to the work mentioned in “Fur kleine Leute’’ we 
finish reading Foster’s ‘“‘“Geschichten und Marchen.”’ Since it is 
frequently difficult to hold the attention of the whole class while 
one child reads, the following method is sometimes adopted: 
The reading of the various characters of the story is assigned to 
different children, while the descriptive part is given to another 
child. This brings about a more dramatic situation which com- 
mands the attention of every child. 

The following stories are usually read aloud to the fifth grade: 

1. Das gestohlene Kind (Guerber’s ‘‘Marchen und Erzahlungen, 

Vol. I) 
2. Rosa von Tannenburg (Guerber, Vol. II) 
. Der kleine Muck (Hauff), very much simplified 


GRAMMAR (WITHOUT TECHNICAL TERMS) 
. About one hundred common nouns with ‘‘der, die, das.”’ 
. The use of “‘er, sie, es.” 


I 
2 

3. The use of “ein, eine.” 

4. The change from “‘der’’ and ‘‘das’” to “dem” and of ‘‘die’’ 


“ee 


to ‘‘der’” after ‘‘aus,” ‘‘bei,”’ “‘mit,’’ etc. 

5. The plural of some common nouns. 

6. The verb endings in the present tense of “haben,” “sein,” 
of the regular verbs, and of “‘essen,”’ ‘‘sprechen,’”’ “ ‘gies. 
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geben,”’ “‘wer- 
fen,’ ‘‘nehmen,”’ ‘‘sehen,”’ “‘lesen,”’ ‘‘schlafen,”’ ‘‘tragen,’”’ “‘laufen,”’ 
“fallen,”’ “‘waschen,” “‘konnen,”’ ‘‘wollen.”’ 


Grade VI 
VOCABULARY AND READING. PLAY 


The vocabulary is based on the last thirty lessons in ‘Fur 
kleine Leute” and on about twenty pages of “Jung Deutschland”’ 
by A. T. Gronow. This class also studies and presents a play, 
the performance of which takes from half to three-quarters of an 
hour. The play is given to the children in typewritten form. 
It is read and explained and the parts are assigned to the various 
children by the class. Every child takes part in the play. In 
some cases the leading character is played by a different child 
in each act. The play is presented in a morning assembly. 
The work is done for the following reasons: (a) It offers an excel- 
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lent and natural way of teaching good and colloquial German. 
(b) The pupils, without losing interest, repeat their parts untir- 
ingly until every child knows the whole play by heart. (c) This 
ceaseless repetition produces a fluency in the use of the language 
which it is difficult to secure in any other way. (d) The impres- 
sion of a play is so deep that the whole class can reproduce a play 
verbally after a year’s intermission, in fact, remembers it even 
after two or three years. (e) It affords a splendid chance for 
training the ear. (f) It makes the language extraordinarily 
living to them. (g) It creates an interest in the German not 
only in the class giving the play, but in all the other German 
classes that hear the play. (h) It offers a chance to familiarize 
the children with German folklore. We have given, for instance: 
Ribezahl, Reineke Fuchs, Rheinsage, etc. 

The following pictures are used: 1. Die Kiche; 2. Das 
Esszimmer; 3. Landschaft; 4. Winterbild. 

A number of stories are read to the class. Some of these are 
“Das Wirtshaus im Spessart,”’ ““Zwerg Nase,” “Die Errettung 
Fatmes” by Hauff (much simplified), and others. 

Three new games are added: 

1. Das Raten von Personen oder Sachen. 

2. Wir kommen aus dem Mohrenland. 

3. Wie gefallt dir dein Nachbar? 


sy» 66 


GRAMMAR 


By the middle of this year we begin with technical grammar. 
The ground has been prepared for this by the work in forms under 
the lessons of “Fur kleine Leute.’’ We take up: 

1. The strong declensions of the noun (in the singular, all three 
genders) with the definite and indefinite articles, with ‘‘dieser’’ 
and the possessive adjectives. 

2. The prepositions governing the dative, the accusative, 
and the dative and accusative. 

4. The reflexive verb. 

5. The present and imperfect of weak verbs and regular strong 
verbs. The work with the tenses is by far the most difficult part 
of the grammar for this age, while the declension does not cause 
nearly so much trouble. It is for this reason that most of the 
work with the tenses is left until the seventh grade. 
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Grade VII 


In order to have uniformity of work and to enable the children 
to take the same examination as the first year high-school pupils, 
we use in the seventh grade the same text as the first year high- 
school classes. This is ‘Das erste Jahr Deutsch” by Schmidt- 
Glokke. In addition to this the class finishes reading ‘‘Jung 
Deutschland.”’” The average class does this work easily and the 
interest of the pupils is naturally stimulated by the fact that they 
are far enough advanced to take the high school examinations. 

And what is the advantage which children who have taken this 
four years’ course in the Elementary School have over those who 
begin German in the high school, aside from the credit which 
they receive for their work? It is very difficult to state the actual 
value of the work in definite terms, since it lies mainly in a certain 
power which the pupil develops. He has had a chance to grow 
slowly into the foreign language and that which he has learned 
has become much more his own than if he had studied German for 
a year in high school. This power will show itself as he advances 
in the work and it should also facilitate the learning of other 
languages. (See in regard to this the statement of the high school, 
p. 107. 

Anna T. GRONOW. 
Elementary School, University of Chicago. 





THE COURSE IN GERMAN IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Some of the more important aims in the course in German here 
presented are the following: 

1. To enable the pupil to gain such a command of the German 

language that he may be able 

(a) to read moderately difficult German with some 
fluency. 

(b) to understand simple spoken German. 

(c) to use the language in simple conversation based on 
the text read and in simple oral and written 
abstracts of portions of the reading material 
suitable for that purpose. 

2. To acquaint the pupil in a systematic manner with the geo- 
graphy, history, literature, customs, and institutions of 
Germany as far as is possible within the limits of a high 
school course. 

In order that these ends may be attained more directly, with 
less waste of time and energy than has heretofore been the case, 
it is necessary that the course of study be organized in a manner 
differing somewhat from that usually found in our beginning 
textbooks. If the pupil is to attain any fluency in reading, the 
acquisition of a vocabulary must be more definitely provided for, 
and if he is to acquire any skill in speaking and writing, those 
eleme:ts of grammar and syntax needed most in the use of simple 
German must be so stressed that the pupil can use them more or 
less automatically. The course as organized in the University 
High School provides, therefore, for a great deal of repetition 
of a definite vocabulary and considerable stress on a small amount 
of grammar, much less grammar than is usually required. 

The amount of work that can be accomplished in any given 
subject is necessarily determined by the amount of time that 
is given toit. Inthe University High School five fifty-five minute 
class periods a week are devoted to the study of German in each 
year. Since the pupil carries four studies, it is estimated that 
one-half hour of home work can be required daily for each subject 
in the first two years. In the third year thirty to forty-five 
minute’s preparation is expected and in the fourth year forty-five 
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minutes to one hour. The course here presented dims to keep 
within the limits prescribed by these requirements. 


First-YEAR GERMAN 


The reading text is the basis of the course. All the grammar is 
derived from this and all the work in oral and written composition 
is based on it. An attempt has been made to secure enough 
repetition of the vocabulary in the reading text and the exercises 
based on it so that it may be thoroughly assimilated by the pupil. 
As a further aid in the mastery of the language material the Ger- 
man of the text has been kept within unusually narrow grammatical 
limits. Numerous simple direct-method exercises accompanying 
the reading lessons provide for a thorough mastery of the grammar 
presented. 

At the beginning of the year a few lessons in practical phonetics 
are given. The aim isa reasonably correct pronunciation, and the 
desired results are secured through imitation rather than scientific 
instruction in phonetics. The exercises on pages XXIV-XXVII 
of ‘‘Das erste Jahr Deutsch’”’ are used for drill in pronunciation.! 

The new lesson is usually developed during the recitation 
period. Words are associated as far as possible directly with 
the idea without the intervention of English, new words being 
explained whenever possible by means of objects, pictures, actions 
gestures, or other German words already known to the pupil. 
The new material is usually presented orally by the teacher. 
The lesson is then read by the class, first in concert, then by 
individual members of the class. After the reading of the lesson 
the grammar is developed from the reading material. The 
vocabulary and grammar are then more permanently fixed in the 
minds of the pupils by means of numerous oral and written 
direct-method exercises based on the text. Questions on the text 
follow. Free oral and written reproduction of the reading lesson 
is the natural next step and concludes the work on the lesson. 
Since the treatment of a reading lesson according to this plan 
frequently requires two or three recitation periods, the questions 
on the text and the free reproduction of the text are sometimes 
omitted in order to progress more rapidly—the main aim being 
a reading rather than a speaking knowledge of German. 





tFor a more detailed account of the work in phonetics, see the article ‘A 
Practical Course in Phonetics” in The School Review for October, 1915. 
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Undoubtedly the most effective method of assimilating the 
vocabulary of a reading selection is through the free reproduction 
of the same. Since this feature of the work is necessarily limited 
on account of the time involved, other substitutes for fixing the 
vocabulary in the pupil’s mind must be found. One of the best 
means of accomplishing this is the following type of exercise: 

A selection which contains a practical vocabulary is rewritten 
in a condensed form, dashes taking the place of important words 
which are to be permanently remembered by the pupil. The sup- 
ply of the words for the dashes furnishes the pupil with a motive for 
reading the exercise a number of times. Through this repeated 
reading not only the omitted words, but all the other words 
in the exercise are learned with little effort. This exercise fre- 
quently arouses the game spirit of the younger pupils and is for 
this reason valuable, but it has also proved for the older pupils 
an especially effective and economical device for the acquisition 
of vocabulary. An example of this type of exercise with the 
omitted words in parenthesis is here given: 


DER RHEIN 


An den (Ufern) des Rheins sieht man viele Weinberge, (herr- 
liche) Burgen und alte Ruinen. Friher wohnten Ritter in 
diesen (Burgen). Da (feierten) sie glanzende Feste mit Gesang 
und Spiel. Auch Stadte mit (prachtigen) Domen und Kirchen 
liegen am Rhein. Viele Dampfer (fahren) auf dem Rhein; denn 
der Rhein ist auch eine grosse (Handelsstrasse). 

A list of the most common words in the text with synonyms, 
antonyms and related words affords opportunity for drill and 
facilitates frequent review of important vocabulary. 

The subject matter of the first part of the text used is designed 
to enable the pupil to think and speak of his immediate environ- 
ment, daily experiences, and activities in German. This material 
is given under the general heading ‘“‘Aus dem taglichen Leben des 
Schilers.’”” The second part consists of fables, short stories, 
and fairy tales. The third part of the text provides systematic 
work in the ‘‘Realien.”’ 

The grammar covered is as follows: the declension of the 
definite and indefinite article, the demonstrative and possessive 
adjectives, the noun, the adjective, the personal pronoun, the 
relative pronoun, and the interrogative pronoun; the principal 
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parts of about fifty strong verbs; the conjugation of verbs on 
the present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect and future of the 
indicative, and three forms of the imperative; the simple tenses 
of the modals; the irregular weak verbs, bringen, denken, wissen, 
kennen; the reflexive verb; verbs with separable and inseparable 
prefixes; the most common prepositions governing the dative, 
those governing the accusative, and both the dative and the 
accusative; word order: normal, inverted, and transposed. 

The emphasis placed on these topics of grammar is determined 
by their relative importance for the work in composition. The 
conjugation of the verb, the declension of the adjective, the use 
of the prepositions, and word order are stressed. Plurals of nouns 
and the familiar form of address receive much less attention than 
is usually given them since they are little needed in free repro- 
duction and offer no difficulties in reading. 

“Das erste Jahr Deutsch” by Schmidt-Glokke, is used in the 
first year. Kafemann’s “‘Neue Bilder far den Anschauungesunter- 
richt,”’ particularly the ‘‘Winterbild,”’ and Wilke’s ‘‘Anschauungs- 
bilder’’ are used. 


SECOND-YEAR GERMAN 

The work of the second year is the least satisfactory of the four 
years’ course because of the difficulty of getting material that 
adequately meets the needs of the pupil. Texts in simple German, 
interesting in content and amply supplied with practical direct- 
method exercises which enable the pupil to concentrate his atten- 
tion sufficiently on the most important topics of grammar and 
especially on the vocabulary of the text, are still very rare. 

Since the work in grammar which remains to be done offers no 
particular difficulties, the main problem of the year is the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary. The method of procedure which seems to 
secure the best results is very similar to that of the first year. 
The pupil’s vocabulary at the beginning of the second year is 
still too limited to enable him to profit much from rapid reading. 
A large part of the reading material of this year is therefore 
studied almost as intensively as that of the first year, except that 
there is less free reproduction of the text. Before beginning the 
work of the second year, however, not only the grammar, but 
also the vocabulary of the first year is very rapidly reviewed. 
Unless this is done, a considerable portion of the first year’s 
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work is lost. The review of the grammar never offers any diffi- 
culties. By means of the vocabulary exercises (“Das erste Jahr 
Deutsch,” pp. 157-167), the exercises based on the idioms (pp. 30, 
41, 64), the retelling of the stories used for free reproduction, and 
the reading of some of the more important reading lessons of the 
year, most of the vocabulary of the first year can be rapidly 
reviewed and thus kept in flux during the second year. 

At the beginning of the year the work in the ‘‘Realien’’ is 
resumed. Schrakamp’s ‘‘Deutsche Heimat,’’ which seems best 
adapted for systematic work of this character at this stage, is 
used. Various geographical divisions of Germany and the 
historical events, personages, legends, and poems associated with 
these are taken up for study. The ground covered may be 
indicated by the following chapter headings and titles of lessons: 

An deutschen Kisten: Die Hansestadte. 

Von Moorland und Heide: Die Lineburger Heide: Frihling 
der Heide, Greif. 

Die Reichshauptstadt und ihre Umgebung: Berlin; Potsdam 
und die Kénigsschlosser; Im Spreewald. 

Im Osten des Reiches: Im Riesengebirge. 

Westfalen: Die Westfalen und ihr Land; Der Rattenfanger 
von Hameln. 

Bei Vater Rhein: Das Rheinland; Die Sage vom Kélner Dom; 
Der Monch von Heisterbach; Die Lorelei, Heine. 

Sachsen: Das sachsische Land und Volk; Faust-Sagen. 

Thuringen: Das Thiringer Land and Volk; Wanderers 
Nachtlied, Goethe; Die Wartburg; Wartburg-Sagen; 

Kyffhauser-Sagen; Barbarossa im Kyffhauser, Rickert; 

Der getreue Eckart. 

Hessen: Das hessische Land und Volk; Die Entstehung von 
Frankfurt; Die Donareiche; Die Erfindung der Buch- 
druckerkunst; Die Nibelungen; Siegfrieds Schwert, Uhland. 

Wurttemberg; Die Weiber von Weinsberg. 

Bayern: Bayerische Stadte, 

Since this book contains no exercise except ‘“‘Fragen,” it is 
necessary to use a large number of exercises based on the text in 
mimeographed form in order that the material may be thoroughly 
mastered. These exercises furnish drill in new chapters of gram- 
mar, but some drill is provided also in a few of the more important 
topics already studied in the first year, viz., the adjective declen- 
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sion, the five tenses of the verb, etc. This is desirable for pur- 
poses of review and also for greater automaticity in the use of 
the grammatical forms and principles in oral and written composi- 
tion. The most important of these mimeographed exercises are, 
however, vocabulary exercises similar to those on pages 157-167 
of ‘Das erste Jahr Deutsch.”’ Exercises of the type of the exercise 
based on “Der Rhein”’ in the first year’s work are relied on especi- 
ally in this year for vocabulary drill. When a short narrative 
has been studied by means of one of these exercises the pupil 
has attained such a mastery of the vocabulary that the reproduc- 
tion of the story is a comparatively simple matter. A list of the 
synonyms, antonyms, and related words acquired as a result 
of constant drill in connection with the reading serves as a sum- 
mary of a considerable portion of the new vocabulary of this 
text. In order to keep this work practical and to prevent the 
mechanical memorizing of long lists of words, only words in 
frequent use and actually occurring in the text are included. 

The pupil’s interest in the content of this material is much 
heightened by the use of wall pictures and other illustrative 
material. The stereopticon or balopticon are effective aids in this 
connection. Through illustrated talks in simple German the pupils 
gain a more vivid idea of the subject matter, and their interest in 
much related material which can be easily introduced in this way 
isaroused. The work in the ‘‘Realien”’ is thus vitalized and a desire 
is more easily gained for a further acquaintance with the history 
and civilization of the people whose language is being studied. 

Storm’s “Immensee,”’ or an equivalent, is made the subject of a 
thorough study. A number of typed sheets containing vocabulary 
exercises similar to those supplied for ‘‘Deutsche Heimat” are 
given the pupils. Several pages of sentences illustrating the 
new grammatical points derived from the reading are used in 
mimeographed form. Frequent review of all this material 
contributes to a thorough mastery of the new elements of grammar 
and nearly all of the new vocabulary of the text. 

Straube’s ““Marchen und Sagen,” or an equivalent, is used for 
more rapid reading towards the end of the year. The pupils have 
a sufficiently large vocabulary by this time so that a text of this 
type can be read without that constant reference to a dictionary 
or vocabulary which deprives the average pupil of all real joy in 
reading a foreign language. 
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The more important chapters of grammar covered in this year 
are as follows: comparison of adjectives, pronominal adverbs, 
the demonstrative pronouns, the use of modals in perfect tenses, 
the passive voice, the subjunctive of indirect discourse and unreal 
condition, verbs requiring the dative, and prepositions governing 
the genitive case. A thorough understanding of this grammar 
material is required of the pupil. Inasmuch as these elements of 
grammar are, however, not needed as much in oral and written 
composition as the topics studied in the fisrt year, the same skill 
in their use is not insisted upon. 

The work in composition consists of the free reproduction of 
some of the narrative selections in “Deutsche Heimat’’ and por- 
tions of “‘Immensee”’ suitable for that purpose. 

The following textbooks and materials are used: Schrakamp, 
“Deutsche Heimat,’’ American Book Company; Storm, ‘“Im- 
mensee,’” The Macmillan Company, or an equivalent; Straube, 
“Marchen und Sagen,’’ The Macmillan Company, or an equiva- 
lent; Gould, ‘‘Handy German Grammar,” Scott, Foresman and 
Company; some of Lehmann’s ‘Kulturgeschichtliche Bilder 
fair den Schulunterricht”’ and “‘Geographische Charakterbilder”’ 
and Wachsmuth’s ‘‘Wanderbilder fur den geschichtlichen Unter- 
richt;’’ a collection of slides, postal cards, Seemann color-prints, 
etc. The High School library contains some of Velhagen and 
Klasing’s ‘‘Illustrierte Monographien”’ and ‘‘Volksbicher’’ besides 
other illustrated English and German books. 


THIRD-YEAR GERMAN 


In the third year a few representative works of modern writers 
are studied instead of classics which are generally read in this 
year. No systematic study of literature is undertaken, but the 
books chosen for detailed study are of such a character that the 
pupils are able to enjoy them and appreciate their literary merits 
more than is generally the case when pupils laboriously read the 
words of the classic authors. 

After a rapid review of some of the most important materials 
of the second year, “Ernstes und Heiteres,” a collection of short 
stories by some of the best modern writers, Wildenbruch, “‘Das 
edle Blut’’ and Eichendorff’s ‘‘Der Taugenichts’” are studied. 
The vocabulary is built up by means of synonyms, antonyms, 
and related words in the same systematic manner as in the second 
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year. Portions of these texts are used for sight reading, especially 
at the end of the year, when ‘‘Der Taugenichts”’ is read. 
Collman’s ‘“‘Easy German Poetry”’ is made the basis for a 
short course in German lyrics and ballads. A number of the 
most important poems in this collection are read. The pupils 
have advanced far enough in their knowledge of German by this 
time to read these poems with little effort and consequently 
with considerable appreciation. An interest is aroused in the 
authors, and characteristics of their poetry are noted. Some 
of the best known poems are memorized and numerous others 
become so familiar through repeated readings that quotations 
from them are easily recognized and assigned to the proper poem. 
A number of the selections in Gronow’s “Geschichte und Sage”’ 
are used for rapid reading. When a class shows a decided dislike 
for poetry this work is reduced somewhat and additional reading 
in ‘‘Geschichte und Sage’’ or some other short text is substituted. 
Further topics of grammar, such as the subjunctive of wish 
and purpose, substitutes for the passive, and verbs requiring the 


genitive, are taken up as the need for them arises in the reading 
and composition work. Several typewritten pages of sentences 
from the reading, illustrating the new points, are given the pupils, 
as in the second year, and are used for reference throughout the 


year. 

Questions on the reading assignments, to determine whether 
the text has been understood, furnish constant drill in the use 
of simple German; and brief summaries of appropriate portions 
of the text sometimes grow out of this. Some of the work in 
composition consists, however, of the free reproduction of material 
considerably simpler than the reading texts of this year. Short 
stories from Stroebe’s ‘‘Deutsche Anekdoten”’ are read at sight 
in class and, after a short drill on new vocabulary and expressions, 
are reproduced immediately in oral and written form by the pupils. 
Occasionally the story is read to the class by the teacher and after 
a similar drill on new vocabulary or a brief review of the story 
by means of questions by the teacher the story is reproduced 
orally and in writing by the class. 

The following books are used: Schrakamp, ‘‘Ernstes und 
Heiteres,’’ American Book Company; Wildenbruch, ‘Das edle 
Blut,” edited by John C. Weigel, The Macmillan Company; 
Eichendorff, ‘‘Der Taugenichts,’’ D. C. Heath and Company; 
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Collman, “‘Easy German Poetry”’ (enlarged edition), Ginn and 
Company; Gronow, “‘Geschichte und Sage,” Ginn and Company; 
Stroebe, ‘Deutsche Anekdoten,”’ D.C. Heathand Company; Gould, 
“Handy German Grammar,” Scott, Foresman and Company. 


FourTH-Y EAR GERMAN 


In addition to the further mastery of the language the aim in 
the fourth year is to develop an appreciation of literature on the 
part of the pupils and to acquaint them more intimately with the 
important facts of German civilization. Since it is desired to 
give the pupils constant practice in the use of modern German 
the reading is confined for the most part to modern literature. 

Characteristic prose works of modern authors are studied and a 
selection of poems by Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Uhland, Arndt 
Korner, Chamisso, and Eichendorff are read. No drama is 
included in the course, because none of the modern dramas edited 
for school use seem suitable for pupils of high-school age. Read- 
ings in Schweitzer-Simonnots ‘‘Deutsches Lesebuch: Deutsche 
Kulturgeschichte in Wort und Bild” are supplemented by the 
comments of the instructor. The pupils make frequent oral 
and written reports on the books read and are required to write 
and speak in a connected way about any topic under discussion. 

The following books are used: Storm, ‘‘Der Schimmelreiter,”’ 
Ginn and Company; Sudermann, “Frau Sorge,” D. C. Heath 
and Company; Heine, ‘‘Die Harzreise,’’ American Book Company; 
Keller, “Romeo tnd Julia auf dem Dorfe,” D. C. Heath and 
Company, or an equivalent; Gould ‘Handy German Grammar,” 
Scott, Foresman and Co. The following books are used for 
reference: Schweitzer-Simonnot, ‘“‘Deutsches Lesebuch: Deut- 
sche Kulturgeschichte in Wort und Bild. Far Sekunda, Prima 
und Oberprima,”’ Armand Colin, Paris; Freytag, “Bilder aus 
der deutschen Vergangenheit;’’ For the reading in Freytag and 
the poets the collected works of these authors in the University 
library are used. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
The pupils from the University Elementary School enter the 
High School at the end of the seventh grade, the eighth grade 
having been eliminated. They have completed in the Elementary 
School the first year of High school German and do from now 
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on the regular high school work. They are taught in separate 
classes, however, since their age and previous training make a 
somewhat different method of procedure desirable. They have 
a better developed “Sprachgefiihl” and their mastery of the 
language is such that they enter more into the spirit of thebo oks 
read, see the finer points of the style, and get more enjoyment out 
of the work than do the pupils who begin the study of the language 
at a later age. 
Lypia M. ScuMIpt. 

High School, University of Chicago. 


THE PHONOGRAPH IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


The use of the talking machine in teaching foreign languages 
is by no means new. Many experiments have been made with 
it in schools and colleges, and the silent verdict brought in by its 
general abandonment is that it is not worth the trouble it involves. 
In view of the impetus given by the war to practical methods 
of instruction this aid acquires a new interest and may properly 
be discussed once more. The writer began more than a dozen 
years ago to employ in the class room cylinder records, and has 
since substituted discs, finding their use very valuable in some 
applications to French, and of no advantage in certain others. 
Hence he ventures to think he can speak with experience and 
impartiality of the appliances as related to general language 
instruction. 

Everyone knows the immense improvement which the past 
few years have brought to all makes of talking machines, parti- 
cularly in distinctness of articulation. At the same time there is 
an invincible unnaturalness in the reproduction of speech, due 
in part to the mechanism and in part to human inability to speak 
effectively into a receiver without falsifying one’s normal pro- 
nunciation. In choosing records it is necessary to condone, of 
course, the defects inherent in all speech mechanically rendered, 
that is, a metallic and nasal character. After a little familiarity 
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with ‘‘disc talk”’ we lose sight of its pecularities, and easily fix our 
attention upon such of its features as we wish to study. We must 
insist, however, upon having records made by cultivated natives 
of the country whose language is under investigation. This 
is not as difficult a matter as it was some years ago, when many 
records in French, Spanish and Italian were made by well-meaning 
Americans or self-satisfied Germans. Without advertising anyone 
we may say that the best known firms now publish excellent 
records by native speakers, and that several series of lessons, or 
“systems,’’ can be obtained from establishments whose offers 
are to be read in the daily press. Probably it is these lessons or 
“‘systems”’ that the teacher will find the surest and most idiomatic. 
Musical records and recitations are likely to be unsatisfactory 
because of the distortion of pronunciation necessary for musical 
or dramatic effect, even when the singer or reciter is truly of the 
nationality to which he lays claim. If the purchaser can get 
the opinion of some native or well-grounded American teacher as 
to the correctness of the records for sale, he will, of course, be 
safer than if he depends upon his own judgment. 

Having become the possessor of a good machine and a suitable 
set of records in the language to be learned or taught, what can we 
hope to accomplish? It is evident that we have at our disposal 
now many of the advantages to be obtained from having a native 
teacher, including that authoritative quality, both in the form 
of what is said and the way of pronouncing it, which the best 
trained American inevitably lacks. We may learn or teach a 
language aurally, and can depend upon our teacher never to vary 
and never to tire. We can make him repeat hundreds of times 
an expression or a sound, without losing patience or making an 
iota of change, something we could exact of no living instructor. 
The superiority over a human teaching machine is manifest; 
but on the other hand, the phonograph will not furnish enthusiasm 
or energy. It teaches only when its master makes it teach, and 
hence its failure in so large a number of cases of beginners who hope 
everything from its use, but who are quite as incapable of learning 
from speech records as from grammars or course-books. An 
acquaintance of mine complained that he learned nothing from 
a set of excellent records in Italian, though he used to set one going 
in his dining room every day, while he was at lunch. Of course 
harder and more systematic application would be needed to 
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produce an effect, and as a rule an experienced teacher should 
direct the use of the talking machine. After years of giving 
advice to persons seeking to teach themselves foreign tongues by 
means of speech records, the writer has reached the conclusion 
that self-instruction of this sort is unsatisfactory. The need 
of some one who already knows the idiom is always felt. The 
most enthusiastic learner is likely to want to ask for explanation 
and information, and after the novelty of the phonograph has 
worn off he sits in front of it much as he would sit in the company 
of foreigners who talked nothing but their own mother tongue. 

For one who has previously made some progress, or for the 
teacher of a modern language who desires to improve his own use 
of it, or to keep up his fluency, the case is quite different; and 
probably the value of this means of practising orally and aurally 
is greatest in preserving what has been acquired abroad with much 
effort and perseverence. Many teachers know this simple secret, 
and keep ears and tongue up to concert pitch, so to speak, by daily 
interviews with some reliable reproductions of the language 
of their acquirement. There can be no qualification in urging 
those who cannot go frequently abroad, to adopt this way of 
traveling for their linguistic benefit. 

When it is a question of making the language disc teach others, 
there must be no misunderstanding as to its capabilities. Can 
it really impart the language, that is, vocabulary and syntax, 
and how is it to be employed? Certainly we find it a valuable 
adjunct to the usual means adopted, but only as an adjunct. 
The cause of much of the disappointment felt after using language 
records in class has been the too great dependence upon them. 
After all, the longest conceivable series of records, forming a 
system, cannot present all the syntax of a language, cannot 
exemplify a large vocabulary, and most clearly, cannot offer the 
variety and animation which a competent instructor must 
manage to furnish. Experience has shown the writer, at least 
that the function of the speech record is to supplement the lesson 
in the grammar or the course-book, or the teacher’s efforts in 
such use of the direct or semi-direct method as he may adopt. 
There is no doubt that the sound of foreign phrases, coming from 
a machine and bringing the character of a strange voice, strikes 
the attention of the learner and arouses an interest. This stimu- 
lates memory, as the same phrases repeated by himself or heard 
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from the teacher can never do. The most telling way of employing 
the records, then, is causing them to be memorized by the pupil. 
No matter what the general subject of the lesson may be a certain 
amount of time can be given to running off a record. This 
should be done slowly the first time, the pupils’ eyes being all 
the while on the printed text of what is heard. The teacher 
should then make the machine repeat all or certain portions of 
the record, commenting on this or that point as he deems wise. 
Every teacher will have his personal method of doing this, and 
will have a conviction as to how much comment is profitable. 
Then, when the subject matter is completely understood, the 
record should be given with all books closed. Lastly there should 
be the demand that the text of the record or some part of it be 
memorized and recited at the next exercise, the pronunciation 
and general enunciation of the sentences to be as closely imitated 
as possible. In most cases the rather perfunctory conversations 
of the series or “systems” are best for the purpose outlined, 
the classic extracts rendered in the higher or supplementary 
series which are now obtainable, being of dubious value to any 
but teachers and unusually advanced students. It is interesting 
to hear real literature, prose or poetry, uttered by dramatic 
artists who are masters in their respective languages; but such 
recitals afford almost nothing that can be retained for use in 
either the matter or the manner of daily speech. 

Just here appears the difficulty which has prevented most 
schools and classes from taking advantage of talking machines 
in language instruction. Inthe Military and the Naval Academy, 
in which conditions can be controlled, for many years foreign 
language lessons were prepared by the use of records. It was 
possible to provide the necessary machines and records, to keep 
them in suitable rooms where they could be operated, and to 
assign hours to very small squads of pupils for their employment. 
It was claimed that, for the kind of instruction then given to the 
cadets, the gain in time and in thoroughness obtained by means 
of the method was very marked. In almost no other institution, 
however, can satisfactory arrangements for preparation of lessons 
from speech records be made. Common sense precludes our 
asking each student to incur the expense of providing himself 
with a set of records, and usual as it is for a family to possess 
some form of mechanism for getting sound from discs, it cannot 
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be assumed that such possession is universal. Nor can all students 
have access for purposes of study to machines kept in a central 
place by the school or an instructor. The ideal use of the language 
record in teaching has, therefore, never been attainable, and the 
operation of a single machine in class room during the regular 
exercises has proved to be of infinitesimal influence. All that can 
be said is that where anything like true preparation of a lesson 
by means of a speech record can be demanded of the pupil, a very 
appreciable increase in thoroughness, naturalness of utterance, 
speed.of attainment and interest in the study may be looked for; 
although no series of records is extensive enough to afford more 
than a sample of a foreign language. Where perfect conditions 
cannot be closely approximated, the use of the talking machine 
for teaching language had better be considered out of the question 
for class work. If certain pupils can be persuaded to make use of 
foreign language records at home, so much the better for the 
individuals concerned. Their progress will almost invariably 
justify the belief that there is great value in the assistance afforded 
by appliances which train the ear rather than the eye. 

It is my opinion after long experimentation that the true success 
of the speech record is in teaching pronunciation and that nothing 
else should be asked of it. A series consisting of twenty or twenty- 
five discs can be so managed as to provide, in the class room itself, 
a special drill in the sounds of a language, and to enable the teacher 
who has some notion of phonetics to analyze them for intelligent 
pupils, while at the same time it gives a sufficient model to such 
as are apt in imitation. It may be true, as often asserted, that 
the imitative power of the child’s mind ceases to be an important 
factor long before the age of twelve, and that in teaching language 
to all but the youngest children we cannot count upon it. Still 
there are individuals of all ages in whom imitation is very active, 
and in most of us the faculty can be cultivated with profit. It 
goes without saying that for natural imitators the speech record 
does wonders, but used in analytical fashion it also accomplishes a 
great deal for pupils who need to be drilled into something like 
the correct pronunciation of a strange tongue. Formerly, while 
cylinders were our only resource it was necessary to listen to a 
record by means of tubes and ear-pieces, and the number of pupils 
listening at one time was very small, owing to the small number 
of appliances which could be effectively used. My own use of 
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the cylinders in teaching accurate pronunciation was limited to 
advanced, graduate students because they were never more 
numerous than half a dozen in a class, whereas undergraduate 
classes were always upwards of twenty. At present the disc 
record is in general so much more distinct than was the cylinder 
that tubes and ear-pieces are not required. A disc can be clearly 
heard, even in the minutest details, by a large group of students, 
provided the room has no echo and provided the instructor 
is skillful in adapting the needle to the purpose, that is, in giving 
distinctness rather than volume of sound. 

The method exemplifying the foreign speech sounds will hardly 
be the same for all teachers, and should not be the same for all 
classes. The writer’s way of dealing with students of college age, 
who may be presumed to learn almost entirely by analysis, is to 
furnish to each one a copy, typewritten if necessary, of the text 
of the record to be considered, the copy having been previously 
annotated, with a view to calling attention to the peculiarity 
of some one foreign sound. For instance, the vowel at the head 
of our alphabet presents to speakers of English special difficulties 
in German, French, and Italian. By underscoring all a’s, or 
writing above each the proper symbol of some known phonetic 
system, the teacher issues notice, so to speak, of what is to come, 
and then stands aside while the voice of some native exemplifies. 
Generally one rendering of the record is not enough, and many 
repetitions may be desirable. Then pupils can be called upon to 
read aloud the annotated text, reproducing with especial accuracy 
the sound in question. If memorizing of the record for a subse- 
quent exercise is feasible, so much the better. When the sound 
studied is properly produced by the average pupil, another vowel 
can be exemplified by a disc or discs affording clear and numerous 
instances of it. The method implies, of course, ability on the 
teacher’s part to distinguish shades of pronunciation and to 
describe the mechanical process necessary to produce each funda- 
mental sound of the language taught. The vowels are more 
accurately understood in this manner than if the instructor’s 
explanation and example were not supplemented; and a great 
deal of help can be given to the learner by treating the consonants 
in the same way. Thanks to the clearness of utterance now 
obtained from the disc machine, the peculiarities of foreign con- 
sonants can be pointed out and apprehended with enough success 
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to compensate for the trouble of operating the machine. When 
all the cardinal points of pronunciation are firmly fixed the records 
will be valuable as examples of general enunciation, although 
it must not be expected that they will work a miracle which years 
of residence in a foreign country often fails to work for English 
speaking people. 

Enough has been said to prove that the writer believes the 
phonograph to afford aid in teaching. He thinks that no teacher 
of language should let this expedient go without investigating at 
least. Very probably some teachers will find the handling of a 
mechanism troublesome; some will decide that attention is 
distracted by the presence of a phonograph in class. Others may 
decide that it takes too much time or that its use raises too many 
points requiring discussion. Certainly, to get results from it an 
instructor must be well grounded in the phonetics of the language 
taught, and should have had practice enough with the phonograph 
to enable him to manage it easily and with confidence before his 
pupils. To this end he will do well to make diligent use of the 
appliance himself and to attempt nothing for others with it 
until he is convinced as to what it can reasonably be counted 
upon to accomplish. The writer invariably recommends the 
phonograph to students having enthusiasm, intelligence and 
enterprise, but does not introduce it into the class room except for 
pronunciation, and then not in the earliest stages of instruction. 

CHARLES C. CLARKE. 


Yale University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
WAR TIME CONFERENCE OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION 
Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2 and 3, 1918 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The conference held its sessions in Thaw Hall at the University 
of Pittsburg. Prof. Robert H. Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan University, 
presided at all of the sessions. In the absence of the Secretary, 
Miss Vogel, Mr. Reginald H. Johnson of the University of Pitts- 
burg, acted as Secretary. Mr. Johnson was also the efficient local 
chairman in charge of the arrangements. 

The attendance was not large, but a most gratifying feature was 
the presence of teachers from a distance, not a few paying the costs 
of a by no means inexpensive trip to attend the conference. All of 
the constituent associations of the Federation, as well as the 
central association, were represented. 

The morning session of July 2d was devoted to the subject of 
“The War and the Modern Languages.” 

Prof. F. B. Collette of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburg gave an interesting paper on ‘Teaching French to 
Soldiers,”’ reciting his experience among soldiers at Pittsburg, and 
making some deductions as to the right methods for high-pressure 
instruction in military French. 

The next paper on “Spanish as a Substitute for German for 
Training and Culture’ was given by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, in 
charge of Modern Languages in High Schools in New York City. 
Mr. Wilkins’ position regarding the value of Spanish as a substitute 
for German is well known, and was presented with his usual 
enthusiasm and vigor. The paper will be printed in an early 
number of Hispania. 

A most interesting paper followed by Prof. E. H. Wilkins of the 
University of Chicago, a member of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., on “The Modern Language Teacher 
and National Service in War Time.” Prof. Wilkins presented the 
claims of the Young Men’s Christian Association on the ability and 
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to compensate for the trouble of operating the machine. When 
all the cardinal points of pronunciation are firmly fixed the records 
will be valuable as examples of general enunciation, although 
it must not be expected that they will work a miracle which years 
of residence in a foreign country often fails to work for English 
speaking people. 

Enough has been said to prove that the writer believes the 
phonograph to afford aid in teaching. He thinks that no teacher 
of language should let this expedient go without investigating at 
least. Very probably some teachers will find the handling of a 
mechanism troublesome; some will decide that attention is 
distracted by the presence of a phonograph in class. Others may 
decide that it takes too much time or that its use raises too many 
points requiring discussion. Certainly, to get results from it an 
instructor must be well grounded in the phonetics of the language 
taught, and should have had practice enough with the phonograph 
to enable him to manage it easily and with confidence before his 
pupils. To this end he will do well to make diligent use of the 
appliance himself and to attempt nothing for others with it 
until he is convinced as to what it can reasonably be counted 
upon to accomplish. The writer invariably recommends the 
phonograph to students having enthusiasm, intelligence and 
enterprise, but does not introduce it into the class room except for 
pronunciation, and then not in the earliest stages of instruction. 


CHARLES C. CLARKE. 
Yale University. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The conference held its sessions in Thaw Hall at the University 
of Pittsburg. Prof. Robert H. Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan University, 
presided at all of the sessions. In the absence of the Secretary, 
Miss Vogel, Mr. Reginald H. Johnson of the University of Pitts- 
burg, acted as Secretary. Mr. Johnson was also the efficient local 
chairman in charge of the arrangements. 

The attendance was not large, but a most gratifying feature was 
the presence of teachers from a distance, not a few paying the costs 
of a by no means inexpensive trip to attend the conference. All of 
the constituent associations of the Federation, as well as the 
central association, were represented. 

The morning session of July 2d was devoted to the subject of 
“The War and the Modern Languages.”’ 

Prof. F. B. Collette of the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburg gave an interesting paper on ‘Teaching French to 
Soldiers,” reciting his experience among soldiers at Pittsburg, and 
making some deductions as to the right methods for high-pressure 
instruction in military French. 

The next paper on “Spanish as a Substitute for German for 
Training and Culture’ was given by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, in 
charge of Modern Languages in High Schools in New York City. 
Mr. Wilkins’ position regarding the value of Spanish as a substitute 
for German is well known, and was presented with his usual 
enthusiasm and vigor. The paper will be printed in an early 
number of Hispania. 

A most interesting paper followed by Prof. E. H. Wilkins of the 
University of Chicago, a member of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A., on “The Modern Language Teacher 
and National Service in War Time.” Prof. Wilkins presented the 
claims of the Young Men’s Christian Association on the ability and 
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experience of teachers of French and Italian. A very lively dis- 
cussion followed as to the relative merits of Spanish and Italian for 
culture, and the political position of Spain during the present war. 

The afternoon session took up as its general subject ‘The 
Modern Languages and our Country's Future,”’ and brought forth 
four able papers. The first was by Prof. Kenneth McKenzie of 
the University of Illinois, on ‘‘The Study of French in Relation to 
National Service.”” Prof. McKenzie, who has made a special study 
of books on war French, pointed out some of the difficulties which 
are met with in this kind of instruction and emphasized especially 
the importance to our nation in the immediate and more distant 
future of a knowledge of French. He also discussed the methods 
which are to be used, high-pressure courses and the dangers which 
must be avoided in this kind of work. 

Prof. E. W. Bagster-Collins, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, followed with a well analyzed paper on ‘‘The Future of 
German Instruction in America.”’ The audience listened most 
intently while he gave an outline of what he believed to be the 
proper subject matter of future German courses, and the methods 
of overcoming the difficulties now confronting the German teacher. 
A very interesting and lively discussion followed regarding the 
teaching of foreign literature in the High School, and once more the 
question as to the relative pedagogical value of the various cultures 
of Europe came to the fore. 

Prof. Edith Fahnestock of Vassar College spoke on “The 
Teaching of Spanish as a Patriotic Service,’ and reintroduced the 
subject of the morning, opening a lively discussion of the Spanish 
attitude toward Germany and the Allies. 

Prof. Marian P. Whitney, of Vassar College, gave the final paper 
of the day on “National Ideals in the Teaching of the Modern 
Languages,” discussing in a reasoned manner the attitude which 
the American teacher must take toward the culture of the modern 
nations of Europe, and dealing especially with the comparative 
value of the study of history and literature in the modern language 
courses. There followed a discussion as to the necessity for 
securing American teachers of the modern languages in our schools. 

On July 3d, the morning session was given up to round table 
conferences, and the following programs were presented in the 
French and Spanish sections. The German section held no 
meeting. 
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French Section.—Chairman, Professor E. B. de Sauzé, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Subject: ‘‘The Use of Phonetics in Teaching Pronunciation in Secondary 
School.” 

A paper by Professor Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers College, was read in 
the absence of Professor Ballard by Miss Mary Morgan of Peabody High 
School, Pittsburg. It was discussed by Miss Lavigne, Miss Reed, Mr. 
Milwitsky and Mr. French. 

A paper by Mr. Coit R. Hoechst, Schenley High School, Pittsburg, was dis- 
cussed by Professor Collette, Professor de Sauzé, Miss McClellan and Miss 
Sanford. 

A paper by Professor Collette was discussed by Mr. Johnson, Mr. French, 
Mr. Milwitsky, Mr. Anderson, Miss Marty and Mr. Majeurus. 

The section was attended by about fifty teachers. 

Spanish Section Chairman, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, In charge of 
Modern Languages in High Schools, New York City. 

Subject, ‘‘The Elementary Year in Spanish.” 

Mr. Wilkins spoke on the necessity for formulating definite ideas on method- 
ology and requirements. The following papers were presented: 

Mr. Guillermo Sherwell, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. “The 
Teaching of Pronunciation in the Elementary Year.” 

Professor Edith Fahnestock, Vassar College, ‘Oral Work of the Elementary 
Year in College.” 

Mr. M. A. Luria, De Witt Clinton High School, New York, presented the 
high school view of this subject. 

Mr. William A. Barlow, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘Gram- 
mar in the Elementary Year, How Much and How?” 

Miss Carolina Marcial Dorado, Ginn & Co., New York, ‘“‘Reading in the 
Elementary Year, Kind and Amount.” 

Miss Isabelle Day, English High School, Lynn, Mass., ‘‘Devices and Acces- 
sories in the Work of the Elementary Year. 

Miss Ruth G. Wilson, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, and Miss Gracia L. 
Fernandez, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, ‘‘Club Work in the Elemen- 
tary Year of High School.” 

Miss Catherine Kelly, Seward Park Intermediate School, New York, 
“Spanish Atmosphere in the Intermediate Schools.” 

An enthusiastic audience of forty-two heard the papers, many taking part 
in the discussions. 

The afternoon session dealt with “Standards in Modern 
Language Teaching,’’and was opened by a paper on “Elementary 
Modern Language Instruction’”’ by Prof. J. P. Hoskins of Prince- 
ton University. Prof. Hoskins dealt again with the subject which 
seemed to chain the special attention of the conference of the 
comparative value of the various literatures of Europe, and then 
proceeded to discuss the essential methods for elementary instruc- 
tion. His paper is to appear in ‘School and Society.”” The dis- 
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cussion which followed dealt largely again with the relation of the 
teacher to the culture he is trying to present especially with the 
need of teachers trained in America. 

The second paper by Prof. C. Handschin, of Miami University, 
was a very carefully prepared investigation on the “Supervision 
of Modern Language Work in the Junior School.’’ His ideas were 
followed by the audience with intense interest, and especially his 
theory as to the division of classes into slow and fast sections 
brought forth discussion. 

The final paper on ‘French in the Junior High School” by Prof. 
E. de Sauzé dealt with the mechanics of the first instruction in 
French of immature pupils. 

The following resolution proposed by Prof. Handschin and 
seconded by Prof. Raschen was adopted. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WAR TIME CONFERENCE OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ADOPTED AT THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, Pittsburg, July 3, 1918. 


WHEREAS, we recognize the teaching of the American National ideals of 
liberty, democracy and humanity to be a first and paramount duty of every 
instructor in foreign languages, and whereas the part played by text-books is 
of the greatest importance in its influence on school and college youth, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, (1) That as teachers of the foreign modern languages we pledge 
ourselves to refrain from the use of any book, whether of grammatical method, 
literary content or critical character, which in its subject matter or critical or 
illustrative apparatus tends to weaken in the minds of our youth the American 
ideals of liberty, democracy and humanity; 

(2) That in the preparation for publication of critical or illustrative works 
of whatever character and in the editing of foreign language texts we pledge 
ourselves to emphasize in every way possible these national ideals. 

(3) That the examination of foreign language texts from this standpoint be 
referred to the joint committee on texts of the Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations and the Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Central West and South in order that they may recommend only such lists 
of texts as contain nothing out of keeping with the national ideals above 
mentioned. 

(4) That copies of this resolution be sent to the various associations bearing 
responsibility in this matter, viz., the Modern Language Association of America, 
the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South 
and the constituent associations of the Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations and the Spanish Teachers’ Association, as well as to the 
Emergency Council of Education of the National Council of Defense, and that 
they be published in THE Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL, Hispania, and as 
many other journals of modern language teachers as possible. 
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A pleasant feature of the conference was an informal banquet in 
the Soldiers’ Memorial Building on the evening of July 2d, attended 
by about thirty visiting teachers. No speeches were made, but 
the opportunity for a pleasant get-together was much appreciated. 
Altogether, the conference, which was the third to be arranged by 
the Federation in connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association was most successful in bringing 
together a group of men and women from the East and Middle 
West at a period when questions as to the modern languages are 
among the most important facing the country for discussion and 
conference. The papers presented were, as a rule, carefully pre- 
pared and of a high order of merit. Most of them have been or will 
be printed in various periodicals. It is unfortunate that it has 
been impossible to issue a volume containing these papers and the 
very informing discussions which followed them. It is to be hoped 
that these gatherings of leaders in modern language teaching from 
various sections of the country may be made a regular feature of 
the annual session of the National Education Association. 


Rosert H. Fire, JR. 
Wesleyan University. 














SUGGESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


It is the purpose of this new department of THE MopEerRN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL to be a sort of clearing house of references and 
suggestions for teachers of modern languages. The co-operation of 
all our readers is invited to that desirable end. One person alone 
cannot possibly conduct this work, but if we join together, the 
total result will without question be of the greatest benefit to us all. 

Some years ago there arose at the University of Illinois a demand 
for a sort of Bureau of Information for modern language teachers in 
that state. The accumulation of material which came in as a 
result of this plan was ultimately published in a bulletin entitled 
Suggestions and References for Modern Language Teachers. The 
demand for the bulletin was so great that a second enlarged edition 
was soon issued which has had a far larger circulation than was ever 
anticipated by its sponsors.' This second edition will be the 
starting point of the present venture in THE JOURNAL. Any 
teacher who has references or suggestions about teaching the 
modern foreign languages that have proved useful to him in his 
work is invited to send them to Professor Thomas E. Oliver, 
Urbana, Illinois, who will edit them for this department. All such 
suggestions will be published here with a view to their insertion 
later in a possible third edition of the above bulletin. 

The simplest way apparently to present the material is under the 
headings: French. German. Spanish. General. It is understood 
that General shall include all matter of equal interest to all teachers 
of modern languages irrespective of the language taught. Spanish 
is to embrace Hispanic America, including Brazil, as well as the 
mother countries Spain and Portugal. German is to include also 
German Switzerland and other areas of German speech. French 
is inclusive of Belgium and French Switzerland, perhaps also 
French Canada if such references should be offered. In the 
following pages will be given such material as has accumulated 
during the past year. 

QUERY AND ANSWER 

The suggestion has been made that there be also a department 

for question and answer on all matters of interest to teachers of 





1Bulletin No. 18 of the School of Education of the University of Illinois, 
June 1917. Price twenty-five cents. 
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modern foreign languages. Such a plan would doubtless prove of 
great value if there could be wide participation in its operation. It 
would be wise if both query and answer were published jointly. 
With any wide co-operation in such a plan it would naturally not 
be possible for the editors to be responsible for the opinions 
expressed, since many questions might involve more or less per- 
sonal judgments on the part of those correspondents who answer 
them. However, with this understanding it seems desirable to try 
out the experiment. We invite, therefore, the co-operation of our 
readers. Correspondence of this character should be sent to 
Professor Thomas E. Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. 


FRENCH 

The Bulletin de la Maison Francaise de Columbia University is destined to 
become an increasingly vital link in the growing cultural relations between 
France and the United States. This Bulletin is sent free to all universities and 
institutions of higher learning in France, Canada, and the United States, and 
to other subscribers for fifty cents per year. The address of the Matson 
Francaise is 411 West 117th Street, New York City. Thus far there have been 
three numbers: Janvier-Février; Mars—Avril; Mai-—Juin, 1918. We cull 
from these issues a few matters of great interest: 

In view of the probable larger number of women students who after the war 
will seek their higher education in the French language in Paris, it is of value to 
know that adequate provision is already being made to give them aid in the 
difficult problem of finding suitable lodging and boarding places. The Comité 
d’enquéte pour le logement de I’ étudiante, composed of wives of professors in the 
University of Paris will offer this assistance through the Bureau des Renseigne- 
ments at the Sorbonne or through the Office National, 96 Boulevard Raspail. 

The Carnegie Foundation (Division of Intercourse and Education) has 
voted a fund for at least ten scholarships for French women possessing bacca- 
laureate or higher degrees from French institutions. These boursiéres will 
spend one or two years in colleges and universities of the United States and are 
expected then to teach, some two, some three years in this country before 
returning to France. The stipends of this fund vary from six hundred dollars 
upward. They are of two classes, one admitting to the junior year of an 
American college for a two years’ period of study, the other admitting to the 
Graduate School for a one year period of study. Holders of the first class are 
expected to teach three years after their period of study while holders of the 
second class are to teach two years. These scholarships are to be awarded by a 
Comité Francais operating through the Office National, 96 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris, and the Maison Francaise de Columbia University, 411 West 117th 
Street, New York City, as well as the France-America Society. 

The Association of Presidents of American Colleges has furthermore spon- 
sored a plan whereby each of fifty women’s colleges in the United States will 
pay all expenses for one year of at least two French women students who are to 
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enter in the freshman year. Already quite a large number of French women 
students are studying in American colleges under the several plans outlined 
above. 

On the other hand there now exist graduate fellowships for American women 
who may study at the famous Ecole Normale Supérieure pour Jeunes Filles 
at Sévres near Paris. These scholarships are offered by the Minister of Public 
Instruction of the French Republic through the agency of the American 
University Union in Paris. They are to be awarded by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, which will furnish descriptive literature concerning this 
rare opportunity. For the present two fellowships are to be awarded per year. 
They include board, lodging and all tuition fees for one year at Sévres. A 
description of this celebrated school is given in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, and further information regarding the program of studies may be found 
on pages 332-344 of Farrington’s French Secondary Schools. Candidates are 
to be recommended by the Departments of Romance Languages of the colleges 
on the accredited list of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, but it is not 
required that the field of study be necessarily Romance Languages. Nomina- 
tions and all letters of recommendation should be sent directly to Miss Margaret 
E. Maltby, chairman of the Fellowship Committee of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, Barnard College, New York City. In the case of an 
especially good candidate who is unable to pay her traveling expenses to 
France, the Association might be able to assist to the extent of possibly two 
hundred dollars. Despite the restrictions incident to the war, there will be no 
difficulties in the matter of passports for the successful candidates. 

While on the matter of scholarships and fellowships it should be stated that 
the fellowships to be created and awarded by the Franco-American University 
Fellowship Foundation will not be assigned until after the war , according to a 
letter received from Charles A. Coffin, chairman of the Fellowship Committee, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

In the University of Wisconsin Press Bulletin of October 2, 1918, is an 
announcement of the establishment by the Romance Languages Department 
of a Maison Francaise as an aid in learning to speak French. A fraternity 
house has been leased and equipped for this purpose. The house will lodge 
26 women students, and a dining service for forty men and women is to be 
maintained. The charges are based upon cost alone, there being no effort to 
gain a profit. French is to be the sole language. Some of the young French 
women now at the university on scholarships from the French government are 
to reside at the house. Efforts are under way to start a similar Maison 
Francaise at the University of Chicago. It is highly desirable that this 
valuable idea spread to other colleges. 

A venture that promises to be very useful to students and teachers of French 
literature and culture is ‘‘Le Livre Contemporain”’ issued gratis on application 
by the Schoenhof French Bookshop, 128a Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
No. 1 of Vol. I, issued under the date of ‘“‘Summer, 1918,’ is a little booklet of 
32 pages with the following contents:—Introduction, (setting forth the purpose 
of the publication); Recent French Prize Books; Recent Translations; 
Recent Italian Literature; ‘‘Here’’ and ‘“‘There;’’ Reviews. 
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The ‘‘Compte Rendu du Troisitme Congrés de Langue et de Littérature 
Francaise tenu a Chicago le 25 et le 26 mai 1917”’ is an interesting pamphlet of 
69 pages containing very valuable addresses by the participants in this 
Congress held under the auspices of the Alliance Francaise. Chief among these 
addresses is that of Gustave Lanson the distinguished exchange professor from 
the Sorbonne to Columbia University. The title is ‘‘La Fonction du Pro- 
fesseur francais a 1’ étranger.’” Other addresses are by Professor Louis 
Delamarre, General Secretary of the Alliance Francgaise;—‘‘Relations entre les 
Colléges Américains et l’Alliance Francaise:’’ by Monsieur Ferdinand Buisson, 
delegate of the French Minister of Public Instruction, who spoke on the great 
interest of the French government in the work of the Alliance Francaise and in 
the proposed exchange of students and teachers between France and the 
United States; by Professor Kenneth McKenzie: ‘The Study of French in 
the Middle-West,’’ and by Professor William A. Nitze: ‘‘The Teaching of 
Romance Languages in the College.’ In the holding of these congresses the 
Alliance Francaise is performing immense service to the spread of appreciation 
of things French in the United States. The reports of the first congress of 
1913 and of the second of 1915 contain similar material of great value. 
Address the General Secretary of the Alliance Frangaise, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

GERMAN 

In the Preface to the second edition (1917) of the University of Illinois 
Bulletin Suggestions and References for Modern Language Teachers it was stated 
that the pioneer in bulletins for modern language teachers “‘appears to have 
been the University of Wisconsin which issued in 1907 the first edition of 
Professor M. Blackmore Evans’ The High School Course in German.’ The 
editor has since learned that a much earlier publication was prepared by a 
committee consisting of Julius Goebel, Henry Senger, and W. Zimmerman, 
entitled A Proposed Three Years’ Course of German for California High Schools. 
This leaflet of three pages is dated San Francisco, April, 1900, and, although it 
has not the scope of later efforts, yet full credit for priority should be accorded 
toit. Professor H. K. Schilling has kindly written regarding the origin of this 
leaflet, and since this modest beginning had wide influence it may not seem 


amiss to give the gist of the matter here: 

The above committee was created by the California Association of Teachers 
of German. Julius Goebel represented Leland Stanford University, Henry 
Senger the University of California, and W. Zimmerman the San Francisco 
High Schools. The ‘‘Direct Method’’ was gradually introduced into Cali- 
fornia schools mostly through the efforts of Professor Schilling who in 1905 
prepared a most helpful bulletin entitled A Four Years’ Course in German for 
Secondary Schools. A committee consisting of William A. Cooper (Leland 
Stanford), Ludwig J. Demeter (University of California) and Valentin Buehner 
(San Jose High School) worked with Professor Schilling on this bulletin. It 
first appeared in March, 1906, in Vol. IX, No. 3 of the Western Journal of 
Education, and later in two thousand reprints. This first edition was dis- 
tributed widely over the state of California and requests for it came even from 
abroad. It was reviewed in the New York Nation of March 7, 1906 by Pro- 
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fessor George Hempl. In the words of Professor Schilling: ‘The pamphlet 
backed by the influence of the State University was instrumental in introducing 
the conservative form of the Direct Method, set forth therein, in practically all 
the High Schools of California.’’ A second edition of this valuable bulletin is 
being prepared and will appear in 1918. An interesting feature of this matter 
is that the bulletin had its origin in the activity of the State Association of 
Teachers. Weare very glad to publish these facts and to give credit where it 
is so richly deserved. The University of California has ever been a leader in 
matters of linguistic pedagogy. We are glad also to call attention to a recent 
twenty-page bulletin prepared by Professor Schilling in 1917 and entitled 
Bibliography of the Best Books for the Study of German in High Schools and 
Junior Colleges. A system of prefixed letters distinguishes the books in these 
lists as “‘indispensable,’’ “highly desirable,’’ ‘‘desirable,"’ thus aiding the 
school of limited resources to choose more wisely within its means. In a 
prefatory note Dr. Schilling says that ‘‘A supplementary list of teachers’ aids, 
—‘Lehrmittel,’ of all kinds, for use in class and in German clubs—such as wall 
pictures, plays suitable for school performances, song books and books on 
German games, collections of riddles, etc., is now in preparation."’ While the 
above bulletins are destined primarily for teachers in California, their merits 
should earn for them far wider circulation. 


” “a 


There has also come to the editor’s hand still another bulletin as further 
proof that the inspiration for such helpful material had arisen in far more 
localities than was at first imagined. This bulletin is entitled Bibliographical 
Hints together with Suggestions to Teachers of German in High Schools by 
Samuel Kroesch, Ph.D. It was published in October, 1913, as Vol. 15, No. 5 
of the Whitman College Quarterly, Walla Walla, Washington. This pamphlet 
contains a wealth of valuabie references. Among those not usually listed in 
such bulletins may be cited Geo. Block's Kurzgefasstes Handbuch der Parla- 
mentarischen Praxis (obtainable through J. Heinrichs Volksbuchhandlung, 
8th Ave., between 5th and 6th Streets, New York City.) On pages 13-14 of 
the Kroesch bulletin are also given the most common parliamentary terms in 
German for conducting club meetings. 

The same author has published a little eight-page pamphlet called German 
Plays sutiable for Presentation in American Schools. This list is the result of 
Professor Kroesch’s own experience in presenting plays. In a Foreword he 
refers to the articles on dramatics and the small list of plays that appeared in 
the February and November 1915 numbers of the Monatshefte fur deutsche 
Sprache und Pdidagogik. Professor Kroesch feels that many of the plays there 
listed are really not well suited for production by high school students. He 
then goes on to give very sound advice regarding the essential qualities of plays 
that are readily capable of high school production. The following titles from 
the Kroesch bulletin have not hitherto been presented in our Suggestions and 
References:— 

The full list of ninety plays by R. Benedix in the collection of that prolific 
author’s works. 

—The catalog of Arwed Strauch of Leipzig entitled Ratgeber zur Jugend— 
und Volksbuehne contains a list of 241 plays for German children, and also very 
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valuable advice on inexpensive stage-settings and scenery. Some of these 
plays require, however, rather elaborate settings for the school of only average 
stage-equipment. 

—No. 2778 of the Reclam Bibliothek (price eight cents) entitled Die Dilettan- 
ten-Buehne. Eine Einleitung zu Liebhabertheater-Auffuehrungen, contains 
excellent advice on staging plays. 

—Four German Comedies. Ginn and Co. 

—Drei kleine Lustspiele. D.C. Heath and Co. 

—M. Benedix’ Miiller als Stindenbock is found in Hewett’s Reader (Mac- 
millan). 

—R. Benedix’ Die Liignerin is in Carruth’s Reader (Ginn and Co.). 

—Holt publishes Die Jugendliebe by Wilbrandt. 

Professor Kroesch lists the following Philip Reclam editions of acceptable 
plays according to his experience: 

—No. 4118 Kleptomanie by Hartung (3 men, 3 women). 

— ‘ 2755 Drei Frauenhiite by Siraudin (3 men, 4 women). 

— ‘ 1967 Er muss taub sein by Moineux (5 men, I woman). 

— ‘ 3213 Die Gesellschafierin by Teweles (1 man, 5 women). 

— ‘ 3496 Heinzelmdnnchen by Stoklasser (2 men, 5 women). 

— ‘ 2413 Suchet; so werdet thr findet by Doerr (5 men, 1 woman). 

— 4628 Die Frauenfrage by Siener (2 men, 5 women). 

— ‘ 5267 Der Kassenschliissel by Benedix (1 man, 2 women). 

— ‘ 3836 Ein Mustergatte by Rosee (2 men, 2 women). 

— 1846 Ein neuer Hausarzt by Bulla (2 men, 3 women). 

— 4307 Ein Pensionstreich by Otto (I man, 5 women). 

— ‘ 1617 Ein Schatz fiirs Haus by Kistner (5 men, 2 women). 

— ‘ 1399 Die Stubengenossen by Albertus (2 men, I woman). 

— 3146 Papas Nase by Kraus and Niedt (3 men, 4 women). 

— ‘“ 3599 Furcht vor der Schwiegermutter by Ziegler (1 man, 3 women). 

More difficult plays are: 

—No. 2329 Othellos Erfolg by Lautner (9 men, 3 women). 

— ‘* 172 Der Vetter aus Bremen by Koerner (2 men, I woman), written in 

verse form. 

— 185 Der Nachtwdchter by Koerner (3 men, 1 woman). In verse. 

— ‘ 5155 Guten Morgen, Herr Fischer by Friedrich (5 men, 3 women). A 

vaudeville-burlesque with easy music the score of which may be 
secured of Reclam for $1.50. 


Professor Kroesch also speaks of the value of the puppet play and gives some 
references. The dramatization of stories in easy dialogue is likewise recom- 
mended as a valuable exercise in composition as well as in histrionic expression. 
In concluding this valuable pamphlet on German Plays Professor Kroesch 
appeals for aid from other teachers in the preparation of an even better bulletin 
on this important subject. Until such an enlargement shall appear the present 
pamphlet is beyond doubt the best in existence and deserves to be widely 
circulated. 

While on the subject of really actable plays it might prove helpful to publish 
the list of performances since 1898 by the Deutscher Verein der Universitat 
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Harvard. The list was furnished by Walter Silz, President of the club for 
1917-1918: 

Die Schulreiterin by Pohl. 

Die deutschen Kleinstadter by Kotzebue. 

Als Verlobte empfehlen sich by Wichert. 

Essbouquet by Reinfels. 

Kapitultert by Reinfels. 

Der Herr Senator by Franz von Schénthan and Gustav Kadelburg. 

Der Veilchenfresser by Gustav von Moser. 

Pension Schéller by Joseph Laufs ‘nach einer Idee von Jacoby.” 

Der Raub der Sabinerinnen by Schonthan Brothers. 

Das Stiftungsfest by Gustav von Moser and Roderich Benedix. 

Der Steckbrief by Benedix. 

Der Neffe als Onkel by Schiller— from the French of Picard. 

Zopf und Schwert by Gutzkow. 

Einer muss heiraten by Wilhelmi. 

Alt Heidelberg by Meyer-Foerster. 

Der Bibliothekar by Gustav von Moser. 

Der ungliubige Thomas by Alexander Rost. 

Flachsmann als Erzteher by Ernst. 

Die Journalisten by Gustav Freytag. 

Der Hypochonder by Gustav von Moser. 

Mr. Silz also sent the address of the costumer and wig-furnisher with whom 
the Harvard club usually did business, namely Tony Krebs and Co., 124 
Dudley Street, Roxbury, Mass. Dramatic clubs in New England will find it 
convenient to employ this reliable firm. 


Bibliography: 

Owing to conditions resulting from the war it has been impossible to main- 
tain any adequate list of publications issued in Germany. The following area 
few scattering references merely: 

—German-English Dictionary for Chemists by Austin M. Patterson, 
First edition, 1917. Published by John Wiley and Sons, New York City. 

—Von Wem ist das doch? Ein Titelbuch zur Auffindung von Verfassernamen 
deutscher Literaturwerke, bearbeitet von Max Schneider, Bibliothekar an der 
Hamburgischen Stadtbibliothek. Berlin, 1909 (Eugen Schneider). This isan 
extremely useful reference work that only lately came to our attention. If one 
knows merely the catch-word of a title one can in the vast majority of cases, 
by means of an elaborate index in this book, complete the title and ascertain 
the author and other information. 

Attention is called to the fact that the periodical Der Deutsche Kulturtrager 
which began January, 1913, suspended publication November, 1914. The 
former editor, Fred R. Minuth, Grand Haven, Michigan, can supply to those 
desirous of completing the files of this journal only certain of the issues between 
these dates. 

An article of careful preparation that is destined to have historic interest 
may be found in The Literary Digest of March 30, 1918 (pages 29-31; 44; 46; 
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47-74) under the title: American Students boycotting German. A nation- 
wide poll showing that French and Spanish are crowding out the enemy tongue. 

Phonetic German Reader by Karl F. Miinzinger. (The Walter-Krause 
German Series). Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1918. This is an admirable 
introductory book. The Introduction is illustrated with sketches of phonetic 
positions that should prove very helpful. The reading material all in phonetic 
characters is made up of selections from the Walter-Krause First German 
Reader, the German Songs, and the Ballard-Krause Short Stories for Oral 
German. 

An aid to the selection of plays may be found in the fourth volume of 
Rudolf von Gottschall’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur des 19ten Jahrhunderts. 
Breslau (Trewendt) 1892. Pages 204 ff. treat of the best comedies. 


SPANISH 

Attention is called to the great progress made by the new quarterly Hispania, 
the organ of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. No. 3 ot 
Volume 1 appeared in September, 1918. In addition to literary and pedagogic 
articles of great value this periodical has a department of reviews and one of 
carefully-classified bibliography. The comments in the bibliographical sec- 
tions are a great aid to the teacher who cannot as a rule read anything like the 
totality of the material offered, and must, therefore, choose that which appeals 
most to his interests. In view of the above valuable features and the general 
excellence of this journal the subscription price of two dollars seems most 
reasonable. Subscriptions should be sent to Alfred Coester, 1081 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. They include membership in the Association mentioned 
above which is rapidly and deservedly growing. 

A great aid in conversational classes is the little pamphlet El Panorama. 
Lecturas fdciles para estudiantes de Espaitol. This is edited and published at 
the Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Avenue, Chicago, by Arthur G. 
Merrill and Juan A. Meana, assisted by a number of contributing editors. The 
general appearance and plan of El Panorama are like Mr. Merrill’s very 
successful Aus Nah und Fern with which our readers are doubtless familiar. 
Numbers 1 and 2 have appeared. No. 3 will be issued January 15, 1919 and 
No. 4 is promised for April 15. The price is twenty cents per issue with 15 
percent. discount for class orders of not less than six copies. In the last issue 
there is a special announcement of a similar pamphlet for French conversa- 
tional classes, the first number of which is promised for February, 1919. 

Another new journal of broad cultural interest is the monthly Inter-A merica 
issued under the auspices and with the financial aid of the American Association 
for International Conciliation, Pan-American Division as a part of its program 
of creating a better mutual understanding between the nations of North and 
South America. In the words of the announcement the purpose is ‘to con- 
tribute to the establishment of a community of ideas between all the peoples 
of America by aiding to overcome the barrier of language which hitherto has 
kept them apart.’’ To this end the magazine ‘“‘is issued alternately, one month 
in Spanish, made up of diversified articles translated from the periodical litera- 
ture of the United States, and the next month in English, composed of similar 
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articles translated from the periodical literature of the American countries of 
Spanish or Portuguese speech.’’ Subscription to either the Spanish or English 
set of six numbers is only eighty cents; to both together one dollar and a half. 
Address the Director of Inter-America, 407 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 

The Revista Universal, published monthly at 832-833 Park Row Building, 
New York City, is also excellent for class reading. Special rates for a year, 
nine months, six months, or three months are respectively 85, 70, 50, or 30 
cents. 

Teachers wishing to use a newspaper as a part of the class reading will find 
advantageous for this purpose La Prensa, Semanario Hispano-Americano 
published at 24-26 Stone Street, New York City. Special rates to students of 
Spanish in groups of five or more are one dollar for six months or two dollars for 
the year. 

Still another periodical of interest in the development of cordial relations 
between the two Americas is E] Estudiante Latino-A mericano of which Volume 
1 No. 2 appeared in September, 1918. This is published bi-monthly by The 
Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Its editor and administrator, however, is J. M. Hernandez, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, to whom subscriptions of one dollar yearly should be 
sent. 

While on this subject of understanding our neighbors in the south continent 
we must not forget to remind our readers of the importance of The Pan- 
American Magazine. This monthly is issued in English and contains a wealth 
of valuable material for the better understanding of the economic, political and 
cultural interests of Central and South America. This magazine dates from 
1900. It is published at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and the yearly 
subscription is two dollars and a half. The advertisements in this periodica] 
are of value to any one contemplating a journey to the southern hemisphere, 
Banks, hotels, railway and steamship lines are well represented in these notices 

In line with this same tendency is the increase in the number of Spanish 
Readers that deal more largely than hitherto with the cultural features of the 
countries of Central and South America. Allyn and Bacon have such a Reader 
edited by M. A. De Vitis; Silver, Burdett and Co. another by Wilkins and 
Luria entitled Lecturas Fdciles con Ejercicios; and Benj. H. Sanborn still 
another which has the distinctive title Elementary Spanish-American Reader, 
by Bergé-Soler and Hatheway. 


Bibliography: 
Books on Central and South America 

The Rise of the Spanish-American Republics by William Spence Robertson of 
the University of Illinois. New York (Appleton) 1918. An authoritative 
presentation by a recognized specialist. 

South America, by W. H. Koebel. Large octavo. Liberally illustrated 
(The Making of the Nations Series). London (Adam and Charles Black) 
4 Soho Sq. 7 shillings and six pence. 
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South America by W. H. Koebel. 75 full-page illustrations in color by A. S. 
Forrest. Octavo. London (Adam and Charles Black) 4 Soho Sq. 20 
shillings. 


Understanding South America by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Published by 
Doran. Two dollars. 


In the Wilds of South America by Leo E. Miller. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Four dollars. 


A Guide to South America by W. A. Hirst. Ten maps. New York 
(Macmillan). One dollar and seventy-five cents. 


Vagabonding down the Andes by Harry A.Franck. The Century Co. 1917. 
Four dollars. 


Climbing and Exploration in the Bolivian Andes by Sir William Martin 
Conway. Octavo. 412 pages. Published at three dollars. 

Modern Argentina, the El Dorado of To-day, by W. H. Koebel. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 


Argentina Past and Present by W. H. Koebel, author of South America, 
Modern Argentina, Uruguay, Modern Chile, In Jesuit Land, etc. Second edi- 
tion completing 5,000 copies. 20 plus 465 pages octavo. Richly illustrated 
with 32 plates in colors. London, W. 1914 (Adam and Charles Black) 4 
Soho Sq. 


Argentina Past and Present by W. H. Koebel. This is an earlier edition of 
the preceding. [Illustrated but not in colors. Octavo. 24 plus 455 pages. 
New York (Dodd, Mead and Co.), 1911. Three dollars. 


The Real Argentine. Notes and Impressions of a Year in the Argentine and 
Uruguay by J. A. Hammerton. New York (Dodd, Mead and Co.). 1911. 
Three dollars. 

The Brazilians and their Country by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Map and 


photographs. New York (Fred A. Stokes Co.). 1917. Fully illustrated. 
Three dollars and a half. 





REVIEWS 
SOME RECENT FRENCH WAR BOOKS 


Chacun son Devoir: Roman d’un Réformé. Charles-Henry 
Hirsch. Falmmarion, 1916. 


This book would take a high place in the literature of French peasant-life, 
even were it not the unusual war-record that it is. The first chapters give 
a picture of barrack-life in the days somewhat before the war, the tragedy 
of the hero arising from the extension of the time of service to three years. 
The girl whom he loved with a fierce, inarticulate passion, to whom he did 
not write in order to add the price of a stamp to the sum hoarded for her 
wedding-gift, is persuaded by her parents not to wait for the extended period, 
and writes him that she is accepting another suitor. ‘‘Ponnier fils’’ rushes 
home without the proper permission, then back, half-mad with jealousy and 
sorrow — for he thinks he is the murderer of the girl who had swooned at his 
feet. Summoned for infraction of rules, he seizes the moment before the 
beginning of the formal inquiry to turn against himself his captain’s revolver. 
Having shot out one of his eyes, he is discharged as unfit for service and as he 
is going, his beloved superior officer tells him that it is a crime to reduce the 
armies of France by a man. He then returns to his village of Gloire-Saint- 
Blaise and to the mother whose mad peasant mother-love was so well 
depicted during his stay in the hospital, and takes upagain at his father’s side 
his career as a smallfarmer. With his one eye he has to see, first the marriage 
of Marie to his rival, then at the outbreak of the war the departure of the latter 
with all the available men, even his father being occupied in the guarding of 
the railway junction. All the martial talent and spirit which had earlier 
marked him for promotion are now turned inward upon the unhappy fils 
Ponnier, and the knowledge that Marie loves him, not her absent husband, 
only aggravates his melancholy state, since he blames her for the entire 
tragedy. This part of the book is of the most poignant interest, we get 
the reflection of the war as of a distant conflagration on the quiet sky of this 
rural community. Slowly the flames rise, the tumult becomes audible, 
although the village remains far outside the war zone. The death of Pon- 
nier’s fortunate rival, Louis Hogard, on the field of honor, really awakens 
the community; we have wonderfully subtle descriptions of the infiltration 
of news, of the stirring of thought and instinct, the slow comprehension of the 
peasants, of the growth of ideas either new-born or quite dormant heretofore. 
The various personages of the little circle, the ‘‘Parisian,’’ the honest mayor, 
the drunken veteran of 1871, are very real. All contribute to the development 
of Ponnier fils. He had studied the history of his country without under- 
standing or visualizing, he had never realized the existance of a France outside 
of his own time, of his own village, department, province. Gradually he 
apprehends that there has been a past, as there will be a future, gradually 
he sees that his little district is as a grain to the whole harvest. Then he 
begins to see his own duty, his first practical duty; the fields are not the pro- 
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perty of this one or that one, they must bear for all, feed all, those who are 
gone, the army, France. And Ponnier fils harvests for all, rich and poor, 
exerting himself beyond what seems possible, laboring furiously while day- 
light lasts, refusing pay and even thanks. Then he sows the waiting earth. 
Later, grasping better than his neighbors the summons to dig up their hoarded 
gold, he almost forces them to accept the stamped paper of France. The 
ultimate sacrifice of his former rival seems to place the widow of Louis Hogard 
ona plane above him. Ponnier hesitates to accept her frank offer of herself, 
although there is a moment when she thinks she holds him. His refrain is 
that he can think only of France now, and as he and others had made up old 
feuds because there could be no enemy but the Prussian, so he has now but 
one real love — France. His is the inspiration without the triviality, the 
pranks of the schoolboy soldier, such as he scornfully sees in even the older 
men when he visits his father on guard duty. He grasps the magnitude and 
the horror of the struggle as blinded and wounded, prisoners and refugees 
straggle into Gloire-Saint-Blaise, each with his fragment of the epic tale; 
especially does he understand what comes in letters from the one real comrade 
of his period of training, a former vagabond. This comrade tells of ‘‘his’’ 
regiment which had been to him the army, reduced to some seven men, filled 
up again with new recruits and territorials. Finally this comrade comes to 
pass a furlough at Gloire-Saint-Blaise, and filled with a home feeling he has 
never known before, explains to Ponnier that he now has what all the others 
had before — the vision of one village, one strip of country, one group of 
persons for whose safety he fights and bleeds. Then Ponnier fils sees more 
clearly the Duty, hears more distinctly the words of the ‘‘stern daughter of 
the voice of God.’’ Perhaps he is mistaken, it may be rather the old call of 
the flagellants. But he gives up his claim on Marie, in favor of his comrade, 
and announces that he will marry the wretched and unattractive widow of the 
village drunkard, that his parents must see their acres go to the orphans whose 
father, without heriosm, died for France. 


Lettres 4 une Dame blanche. Maurice Donnay, Société 
littéraire de France, 1917. 


This is a charming collection of imaginary letters to a friend who has become 
the white lady who at first appeared to her as a vision, a possibility not always 
too enticing. She has taken her course of training and is after fifteen months 
of war, a hospital nurse. We have not her letters, but those supposedly 
addressed to her give her portrait with all the delicate precision readers of 
M. Donnay would expect. We get also accounts of the minor difficulties 
and privations now becoming familiar to us here, we hear the questions we 
are now asking —‘‘How long will it last?’”’ ‘“‘How much can we do in sub- 
scribing to loans?’’ Scattered through are nice bits of criticism and apprecia- 
tion of works both old and new, here Montaigne, there M. Benjamin Valloton. 
There are also rapid silhouettes of various types, the lady who is acting presi- 
dent of the Oeuvre des Désceuvrées, etc. A book well worth the reading, and 
which gives glimpses not too harrowing of what may so easily become so. 
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L’Eau lustrale. Claude Varéze. Bernard Grasset, 1917. 


This is the story of a family not very unlike many others either in makeup 
or in misfortunes. It comprises one member who is at first a so-called neutral, 
M. Olsen, the Swedish stepfather of Etienne, the real hero of the book as of 
the family. A scientist of note and a réformé at the beginning of the war, 
he yet has himself reéxamined and takes up his arms with the rest, with his 
rather light-minded brother-in-law Christian, with the servants of the family. 
He is later given medical work, and after capture he is most brutally murdered 
by his captors, which causes Olsen to break with Swedes and pacifists, and 
draws in as a volunteer the young half-brother, Erik Olsen. Christian comes 
home blinded, Alix, Etienne’s widow, although she almost resents his survival 
of her husband, will devote herself henceforth to her brother, and the book 
closes with the little children of Etienne and Alix placing father and uncle in 
the Legend identifying them with an engraving of soldiers of the first Republic. 

In this simple setting are incorporated scenes of the most startling reality 
and the most gripping pathos, as the struggles of Etienne, his thoughts are 
those of his wife looking out over that Paris from which were going out not 
only this husband, the father of these children, but members of every family. 
A book which deserves wide reading. 

Mount Holyoke College. Mary V. YOUNG. 


Der Schwiegersohn, Eine Schneidergeschichte von Rudolf 
Baumbach. Edited by Herman J. Lensner, A.M., New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917. xiii + 274 pp. 65 cents. 


The popularity of Baumbach’s Schwiegersohn in this country is attested 
by the various editions of this book to be found in the catalogs of American 
publishers. This number has been increased by the Lensner edition in the 
well-known Walter-Krause series. The story, it may be remarked, has 
found favor deservedly. Few narratives give such an admirable insight 
into German private life, its shallows and its depths, and are told with so 
much good nature and evident enjoyment as this admirable sartorial tale. 

The present edition contains a brief line of Baumbach in comparatively 
simple German, also a poem of Baumbach, ‘‘Mein Thiringen,” of natural 
interest to those reading the story. There is a frontispiece of the author, 
and three other illustrations, which, however, have only incidential connection 
with the narrative. The text, unlike e.g. that of the Heath edition, which 
is considerably pruned, is practically unaltered and unabridged. The book 
follows the plan of the other Walter-Krause texts, the story being divided 
into thirty-three sections, each with accompanying explanatory and practice 
material in German. This division is well made, with the possible exception 
of sections IX and XX, divided in the midst of a conversation. The “Er- 
klarungen und Sinnverwandtes’’ which follow each section clear up difficulties 
in idiom and context. They are worked out with care and show considerable 
originality. Especially welcome are the notes and words of the poems to 
which Baumbach makes frequent reference in the text, such as ‘‘Gott griss 
dir, Bruder Straubinger’’ p. 24, and ‘Ich bin der Doktor Ejisenbart’’ p. 46. 
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Notes on ‘“‘amerikanisches Duell’’ p. 164, 1. 20, and “‘O, der Herr Graf sind 
allzu gitig’’ p. 141, 1. 8, would be desirable. The explanation of ‘‘ein Luxus, 
der im Stadtchen vdllig vereinzelt ist’’ p. 1, 1. 16, which reads, ‘‘es gab nur 
einzelne (sehr wenige) Hauser in Hackelburg mit solchen Fenstern”’ is mis- 


leading. 

The ‘‘Inhaltsfragen’’ which succeed the ‘‘Erklarungen”’ are interpretative 
rather than exhaustive. They are simply put and should offer valuable aids 
to teacher and class. For ‘“Kanzleirat”’ in the first question, page 132, read 
“Herr Eckart,”’ similarly in question three. The “Aufgaben und Ubungen”’ 
which conclude each section, are copious, at times perhaps too much so. 
They afford practice in ‘‘lebendiger Grammatik,’’ and in ‘‘mtndlichem und 
schriftlichem Ausdruck.”’ The exercises are helpful; some of them, like 
“‘Appositionen in den vier Fallen,” p. 144, and ‘‘Wortbildung”’ p. 48, are 
particularly worthy of mention. Since it is easier for the pupil and also 
the general class room practice of the higher schools of Germany, the writer 
would suggest the use of the classical grammatical terminology. This would 
eliminate such terms as ‘‘Eigenschaftswort, Umstandswort, Verhaltniswort, 
bezigliche und rickbeztigliche Furw6érter, unterordnende und beiordnende 
Bindeworter, Leideform, Nennform, Zukunftsform,”’ etc., all of which occur. 
It is misleading, again, to say that the accent in the case of inseparable verbs 
falls on the stem syllable, and then to include ‘‘ant-”’ in the list of inseparable 
prefixes, pp. 94,95. The following typographical errors were noted: ‘‘Kem- 
merzienratin” p. 15, 1. 1; ‘‘Roger Baco” p. 132, 1. 1; ‘‘proponiert’’ for 
“proponierte”’ p. 152, 1. 12; “sie’’ for “Sie”’ p. 179, 1. 18; ‘‘Titel’’ for ‘‘Titbeln,” 
p. 191, 1. 2. Faulty punctuation is rarely found: cf. ‘“‘bei Engelmann’s”’ p. 
102, last line, and sentence 18, p. 82, which should have an exclamation, not 
an interrogation mark. 

The vocabulary of seventy-three pages does not aim at completeness. It 
includes the words only in the text proper, thus necessitating the use of a 
dictionary. The editor has purposly omitted words like “Bruder, lieblich, 
Nacht, Nase, Park, Person, Ohr, etc., which, strangely enough, do appear in 
the vocabularies of even fourth year texts, just to make them complete” 
(p. 201); the following words, not falling under this classification, are unde- 
fined: ‘altersschwach,’ p. 136; ‘Bédllerschuss,’ p. 136; ‘Gefligel,’ p. 105; 
‘Preisgebung,’ p. 136; ‘Schaferkostim,’ p. 105; ‘schmal,’ p. 105; ‘vermit- 
telst,’ p. 136; ‘Weinlese,’ p. 136; ‘Wein’ (grapevine), p. 194. ‘Eingelegt,’ 
p. 8, 1. 16, should be explained as inlaid; ‘spotten’ takes the genitive, not the 
dative; the genitive with ‘erwahnen,’ p. 184, 1. 19, should also be listed. In 
accord with the spirit of the series, wherever possible, the German eqyivalents 
are given. 

The book, in spite of minor imperfections indicated above, displays careful 
workmanship and represents a successful attempt to adapt itself to present- 
day language requirements in this country. Those who favor the direct 
method will make no mistake in using it. 

The University of Minnesota. ARTHUR R. GRAVEs.* 


*The writer died sud denly on September 12th, at Minneapolis. 
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Elementary Spanish Reader, with Practical Exercises and Con- 
versation, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior University. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1916. 208 pp. (Text 127 pp.) go cents. 


Contents: There are twenty selections in the “Elementary Spanish 
Reader,” followed by two pages of music for several of the Coplas Populares 
of Selection XI. The first three selections, “‘La Sala de Clase,” ‘‘La Clase de 
Espafiol’”’ and ‘‘La Lengua Espafiola”’, were written by the author, and form a 
basis for class room conversation. At the end of these and the following 
selections, is placed a rather complete set of questions in Spanish on the text. 
The author realizes the importance of the beginner preparing the answers 
to questions that are to be asked in Spanish. 

The remaining selections comprise ‘‘Coplas Populares y Rimas Infantiles’’, 
“Adivinanzas,” “‘Chistes y Anécdotas,”’ folk-tales of New Mexico, Mexico, 
California and Spain, and poems and tales by Spanish, Venezulean, Cuban, 
and Nicaraguan authors. The last selection is a little one-act farce, ‘““Sabado 
sin Sol,’’ by the Spanish dramatists, Joaquin and Serafin Alvarez Quintero. 

Maps: The volume contains ten illustrations and excellent maps of South 
America, the Iberian Peninsula and Mexico, in which only the larger cities 
and towns are represented. In the Iberian Peninsula, for example, are in- 
cluded only Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, Seville, Cadiz, Madrid, Oporto 
and Lisbon; while the map of Mexico contains eleven names and that of 
South America twenty-five. 

Vocabulary and Notes: The notes are placed at the bottom of the page 
to which they refer, which is where they belong. The vocabulary leaves nothing 
to be desired. All irregular forms are explained and their source shown, while 
in some cases, entire tenses of verbs, both regular and irregular, are given. 
For example under decir we find the conjugation of the present, the preterite! 
and the future tenses indicative, and these three tenses are repeated under the 
first person singular of each. This duplication would seem to be unnecessary. 
The giving of a complete tense of a regular verb may at first seem a waste of 
space; yet experience shows that one cannot repeat too often the conjugation 
of verbs. This particular feature proves that the author is writing from the 
experience of the class room. 

The ‘‘Elementary Spanish Reader”’ will be welcomed by teachers of Spanish 
as an excellent text for the second semester of the first year. Too much praise 
cannot be given the publishers for the excellent quality of the paper used and 
the large clear type. The book was intelligently conceived and carefully 
executed. 
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